Streamlining That's Really Important 


Enough brass to make a million artillery shell cases a year will be saved by using 


an alternate, less critical, metal in shoe eyelets; enough wool for several hundred 


thousand uniforms will be secured by eliminating cuffs from trousers. 


What about your own products? Haven't you some unnecessary gadget or ornament 
which could be eliminated with benefit both to Uncle Sam and your own costs? Remember 
—the quicker we provide the necessary materials for winning the War, the quicker we 


can go back to building a better, more abundant, peace-time America. 


Purchasin ¢ Power on the 


Hoof... 


There’s more of it in the Heart; 


Of course there’s more purchasing power in the Heart! ( 
course you can sell more with less effort—with less sa 
expense in these 13 Upper Mississippi Valley states that a 
now more than ever the “food basket of the world.” He 
year in and year out, are made and spent more than ha 
of the entire national farm income, which this year w 


be 13 billion dollars. 


To sell these prosperous farm families — effectively, econog 
cally—you must reach them thru the farm magazine up 
which they depend—Successful Farming. For this frm ma 
zine is edited for them, in their own language, about theiro 
problems. Successful Farming is the magazine which the; 

as their guide—is their authority in making the most of! 
many advantages with which Mother Nature has favo 
them. It is their preferred farm magazine. 

Ask any Successful Farming salesman to prove these pow 
Have him show you how this preferred farm magazine—\ 
cessful Farming—will give your advertising schedule ab 
balance and your sales campaign a greater opportunit) 


success! Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
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@ At the time of the passing of The Evening 
Ledger from the Philadelphia newspaper field 
—the 6-month publisher’s statement showed 
an average of 150,664 copies sold daily. The 
most recent survey indicated that nearly half 
the Ledger readers also read The Bulletin. 


@ The Bulletin is pledged to serve its new 
readers with the same zeal that has made it 
the Philadelphia favorite for 37 years. 


@ In November, the month before war was 
declared, the average circulation of The 
Bulletin was 500,140. December, the first 
month of the war, circulation increased to 
935,636. The January daily average was 
606,186 — the highest in the history of any 
Philadelphia daily newspaper. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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He Muzzles the Gift of Gab 


John R. Edwards, sales manager of Bowes Seal Fast Corp., 
Indianapolis, teaches his men to sell with silence. By buttoning 
up their lips they were able to turn in a 100% increase in volume 
in his four-state district last year. 


He first learned that silence is gold on the order book six years 
ago, when he was selling electric light plants in Texas while the 
famous dust storms were raging. As day after day the yellow 
clouds of dust rolled across the plains he noticed that he was 
losing his voice. One morning he awoke to discover that he 
couldn't speak at all. 


“I thought I was finished as a salesman,” he says, “but I had 
promised to make a demonstration for a rancher and I couldn't 
disappoint him. So I went ahead with this one last call.” 


Driving to the ranch house, he wrote on a scratch-pad that he 


was voiceless. Then he set up his equipment and motioned for the © 


rancher to go ahead and look. Naturally the rancher had several 
questions. Mr. Edwards answered them in writing. Because he 
couldn't expound the advantages of the lighting system, the rancher 
had to uncover them for himself. As the one-sided “interview” 
proceeded, Mr. Edwards found it less and less necessary to scrawl 
selling points. When he left he had the rancher’s money and the 
latter had a lighting system. The rancher had sold himself. 


“| thought he just felt sorry for me,” Mr. Edwards recalls, 
“and I began to feel sorry for myself. With a wife and two chil- 
dren dependent on me, a long rest to recover my voice would be 
a terrible hardship to the entire family. If I stayed with the job 
I might find other ranchers who would sympathize enough to 
buy a plant now and then. I'd give it a trial.” 


At the end of the first month he added up and learned that he 
had sold more with a scratch-pad and silence than in any previous 
month with all the eloquence he could muster. And none of his 


John R. Edwards insists that 
his salesmen be dumb—not 
figuratively, but literally. A 
Texas dust storm which took 
away his voice for a year 
gave him the idea. 


customers seemed too sorry for him. They were interested in a 
business deal solely. 


Almost a year later his voice returned. By that time, however, 
he had learned to keep his mouth shut, let Mr. Prospect do the 
talking. Today he teaches his Bowes salesmen to keep quict. 


“The procedure of selling with silence,” he explains, “is to 
make an initial call and talk until the prospect is interested. On 
the second call, where you hope to sell several hundred dollars’ 
worth of equipment, you keep mum. If you are asked a question 
about the weather, the Japs or the ball game, answer it. But 
don’t make conversation. Above all, don’t bring up the subject 
of your sale. 


“Mr. Prospect knows why you are there, yet as long as you 
don’t ask for an order he can’t refuse it. You are playing a 
waiting game, and you hold all the aces. It may take one hour, or 
two, or half a day. The prospect may go to lunch. Yow wait 
until he returns. 


“But doesn’t the prospect ever get angry? No, you have done 
nothing to anger him. You have simply waited until he was ready 
to talk. True, you are counting on one of the fundamentals of 
human nature—sociability. You are in his place of business, 
and he thinks he should make you feel at home. 


“When you fail to continue any conversation he starts, he 
becomes increasingly anxious to find a subject on which you will 
talk. In desperation he switches to the product you sell. He 
asks questions which you answer but don’t enlarge upon. In the 
end he'll want to know when you are going to demonstrate. Now 
you can comply with his request. He's on the defensive. If he 
has an objection to the equipment he'll raise it. What more does 
any salesman want than an objection in the open—where it can be 
met? 


“From then on, however, the salesman does not dominate the 
conversation. He continues to let Mr. Prospect do the talking. 
You can’t think and talk at the same time. So you let him talk 
and you think ahead of him. Soon he convinces himself that he 
wants to buy. 


“No man wants to be sold. We all want to buy. The minute 
a man says, “Let me sell you’ the prospect recalls the shoddy suit 
of clothes, the tough steak or the underwater — lot some- 
body sold him. The very word sell arouses feaf in him. The 
satisfied customer is one who has bought.” 


That this silent treatment produces is attested by the doubled 
sales in Mr. Edwards’ district and the low turnover of his staff. 


Thankfully he looks back to that bleak morning in Texas when 
he was a salesman without a voice. 


Head-lites and Tail-lites 


Retailers’ conventions often present problems to manufacturers. 
For instance, a big manufacturer may do the customers a lot of 
favors which smaller companies cannot afford, and hog all the 
publicity. This problem, as well as some others that may arise 
between buyer and seller groups (particularly in the food and 
beverages industries, where rivalries between independents and 
chains can cause difficult relationships and headaches for manu- 
facturers) has been solved by an association of food manufacturers’ 
sales organizations in California. 


The Illuminators is it name, its primary task is to give verve 
to the annual conventions of the California Retail Grocers’ and 
Merchants’ Association. Its long-view objective, however, is to 
bring about and maintain close and harmonious relationship be- 
tween buyer and seller in the grocery field. 


The Illuminators started in 1928 with 40 food manufacturers 
sales managers as members. It now has 475 members representing 
some 300 food and beverage manufacturers in California. The 
avowed objective of the group is “to illuminate the retailers con 
ventions with entertainment.” The post usually known as prest- 
dent was designated Head-lite. Present incumbent is Milton 
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You Can’t HOARD Advertising! 


Unlike rare coins, aged cheese and 
vintage wine, an advertisement 
loses its value, its flavor and its 
punch when it becomes dated. 


Swift decisions about materials and 
sudden developments in marketing 
can quickly flatten the most spar- 
kling advertisement if it has lain 
too long in the cask of its medium. 


But such disrupting changes are no 
challenge to the flexibility of 
newspapers — rather they are in 
keeping with today’s rapid tempo. 


In order to keep up with the surge 
of events, more-people than ever 
before are turning to their news- 
papers for the timely, illustrated 
story of a world at war... built 
anew each day from the ground up 
... kept up to date with revisions 
several times in the space of hours! 


Such flexibility that permits fast 
alignment of news, also enables 
advertisers quickly to line . their 
sights on new ranges. 


During 1941, advertisers used the 
all time high total of 20,860,771 
lines of advertising in The Milwau- 
kee Journal—an increase over 1940 
of 1,196,260 lines. 


Only five papers in the nation ex- 
ceeded The Journal’s total. Only 
one showed a greater linage gain. 


In January, 1942, Journal circula- 
tion passed the 100th consecutive 
month of gains over corresponding 
months of preceding years with 
over 276,000 copies daily and over 
312,000 Sunday. 


City zone home coverage is 88.5% 
daily of all 210,000 families. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


> i\LFIRST BY MERIT < 


“when no one 
else cares---” 


“I am writing to thank you on behalf of myself and 
thousands of other timid souls in Memphis for your 
editorials against certain police and police court 
procedure. We are wholeheartedly against it, but 
are afraid to say or do anything about it. I want to 
thank you for speaking out for us. It makes me 
feel that democracy still lives and will continue to 
live when there are papers like yours that speak 
out for freedom and justice to the poor as well as 
the rich. It makes me really feel proud to think 
that you are fighting for us when it seems that no 
one else cares.” 


This isn’t a sob story. It has to do with a very simple letter 
which, however, seemed extremely meaningful to us because it 
conveyed so eloquently how much a newspaper stands for. To 
this man who wrote us, his newspaper is one of the great things 
he respects because it is one of the most effective forces for good 
he knows. If his city needs a new hospital or a new park, he 
expects his newspaper to campaign for it. Conversely, he takes 
it for granted his newspaper will straighten out every civic ill. 
Even when public opinion is momentarily stifled by some Huey 
Long, he knows his newspaper will never be afraid. It is for all 
these things that the newspaper has become the most important 
outside influence in his life. No newspaper in America has done 
more to forge this bond with its readers than the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar. And because it is this reader confidence which makes 
any medium productive for advertising, the Press-Scimitar is 
extremely resultful; the only evening newspaper covering one of 
America’s most prosperous markets, 


The Press-Scimitar and The Commercial Appeal are 
the two great Scripps-Howard newspapers serving 
Memphis. Represented by the National Advertising 
Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Kottinger, sales head for California Conserving Co. (C. Hi. B)), 
First vice-president is right side-lite, second v.-p. is left side-lite 
third v.-p., who is chairman of entertainment committee, jg 
the spot-lite; the secretary-treasurer is the tail-lite. The orzaniza. 
tion has a board of directors numbering 15 men who are known 
as the constellation of hi-lites. Past presidents are dimme« head. 
lites. The attorney is the legal-lite. 


The association takes full charge of all the sports events and 
entertainment at the conventions of the California grocers: it also 
entertains the West Coast Chain Store Association when this body 
holds its conventions in California. Every well known food firm 
in the region is represented in the Illuminators, just as every 
grocer of any significance is represented in the retail body. The 
Illuminators has a policy of complete non-discrimination as be. 
tween independents and chains. Some of its members, for instance, 
sell only to independents; nevertheless, they function impartially 
in helping to “illuminate” meetings of both chain and independent 
groups. 


This impartiality has not only made possible the establishment 
of a particularly desirable and harmonious relationship between 
the manufacturing and retailing groups in the industry, but has 
given it the reputation for being, practically, mediator between 
the embattled chains and independents when need arises. 


The magnitude of the job undertaken by the Illuminators may 
be estimated by glancing at its activities at last year’s convention, 
which was the best attended on record, drawing close to 1,400 
dealers. The Illuminators collected nearly $2,000 worth of 
trophies to award as prizes in the various sports events. Enter. 
tainment ranged from the traditional golf tournaments and ban. 
quets, to deep sea fishing and stunt flying over the Del Monte 
Hotel convention headquarters. 


In addition to such old sports favorites as golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, skeet shooting, horseshoe pitching, the Illuminators every 
year try to think up something new and surprising. This year it “ 
was the “Super Gigantic Baby Diaper Derby.” In former years 
these joke handicap races were known as the Jackass, Roman 
Chariot, and Midget Auto Race Derbies. 


dif 
Entertainment included also a Sportswear Dinner Dance with del 
surprise stunts and prizes, breakfasts, luncheons, a banquet and 
ball, and “Aqueous Semana Nautica,” a “super colossal watet on 
event with a brilliant array of mermaids and mermen (our own).” v8 
ne' 
The organization not only makes the fun but pays for it. Funds sec 
are raised by yearly dues of the participating manufacturers who on 
pay $5 a year apiece. There is talk now of raising these dues. 
Trophies are collected, not purchased out of the association funds. the 
All committees which handle the work of the organization are Su 
made up of manufacturers’ sales representatives. no 
Before a convention is to be held, an advisory committee is 
formed to confer with a committee from the grocers’ body. The 
joint committee works out and plans the convention entertainment 
program. Every manufacturer represented has the opportunity to 
participate equally, and all receive publicity both at the conven: 
tion and, later, in the convention edition of the official publication 
of the retailers, the ‘California Retail Grocers’ Advocate.” €a 
pa 
Golden Slippers F's Bound to Wear co 
th 


The Napoleonic Wars gave us Wellington and Blucher boots; 
the War Between the States made sideburns fashionable; the First 
World War popularized wrist-watches. This current holocaust is ab 
likewise changing styles for males. Mr. Churchill's “siren suit’ 
has already been displayed by the Merchant Tailors and Designers 
Association of America in its annual fashion parade. 


Now Adler Shoe Stores for Men, N. Y., steps forward with 
“Air Aid” shoes. Soles of these shoes are “scientifically treated Ba 
especially for air raid wardens . . . blackouts. They actually glow De 
in darkness or semi-darkness. Smart in the Light—Safety * Ph 
Night.” Even if the famous Broadway bright lights are dimmed, St 
the Main Stem will still be romantic with millions of faintly glow 
ing feet leading on amid the encircling gloom. 
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Any newsdealer could tell you 
different. So could any circulation 
delivery man. 

Fifty years ago, circulation man- 
agers found out that any Sunday 
newspaper sold better with a comics 
section outside. Sunday newspapers 
on newsstands have been packaged by 
the comics sections ever since. Most 
Sunday newspapers, moreover, are 
not bought by children. 


One of Dr. George Gallup’s 
earliest discoveries in checking news- 
paper readership was that Sunday 
comics and rotogravure sections got 
the highest ratings consistently. 

The comics sections averaged 
about six times the readership of the 


Baltin 
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... Only Kids read Comics? 


financial page back in 1929, when 
security prices were important news. 
The readership of comics sections 
invariably runs from 75°. togo%, with 
men readers leading. And remember 
that less than 10°, of adult males are 
papas of pre-school age children. 


The appetite for Sunday comics is 
formed in childhood, never lost; the 
comics have more whole-family read- 
ership than any other Sunday section, 
except the rotogravure. 

Obviously the comics section is a 
garden spot for advertising. It affords 
high-attention color advertising to 
a high-concentrated circulation, at 
newspaper rates! 

The Metropolitan group—leading 


Metropolitan Group 


Sun ¢ Boston Globe ¢ Boston Herald + Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune + Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines Register 
ws ¢ Detroit Free Press * Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News « New York Herald Tribune 
Pittsburgh Press 


Providence Journal e 


. ' Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « 
“ost-Dispatch « St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Springfield Union & Republican ¢ Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star ¢ Washington Post 


: Tribune Tower « Detrorr: New Center Bldg. + San FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. + 220 East 42d St., N. Y. 


Sunday newspapers in nineteen of the 
largest and best city markets—affords 
a national coverage better placed, 
more concentrated, more valuable 
than that of any national medium. 
The Metropolitan group comics 
sections have more audience than any 
radio network, reach on the average 
more than half the families in 1,072 
cities of better than 10,000 population; 
get better reception than any radio 
program; have large color units for 
the strongest visual impression; cost 
less proportionately than any national 
magazine, and only a little more than 
run of newspaper space. 
Metropolitan group represents a 
mighty medium for the national 
market. How, and how well, it works 
—is toolonga story to tell here. Butany 
Metropolitan group representative 
will be glad to give you the details. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1942: 


What a Full-Nelson Means 


DOES YOUR BUSINESS CONTRIBUTE in any way 
toward winning the war? If so, splendid; if not, move 
over and keep out of the way of those businesses which 
are being used to win the war. That’s the real meaning 
of the President's “All-Out’’ orders to Donald Nelson. 
The move should mark an end to buck passing, increasing 
“social gains,” putting profits before production. For 
about half of the nation’s business it is a matter of ‘‘convert 
or curtail.” Pre-war political tactics of hurting no one are 
ended. 

Currently about $80,000,000 are being spent daily by 
Washington on the war effort, but if the scheduled pro- 
duction goal is to be reached this year, daily expenditures 
will have to average 110 million a day. The national 
income probably will be at least 10 billion dollars greater 
in 1942 than in 1941. Incomes of industrial workers will 
be over 15% greater than last year, and nearly double 
what they were at the beginning of the war. Some prog- 
nosticators say that the increased war production will so 
substantially reduce the quantity of factory products re- 
maining for civilian use as to bring our standard of living 
down to 1932-33 levels, although the conservative Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics said under date of January 14 
that the quantity of factory products for civilian use would 
be “less than the quantity in 1940.” 

Increased demands from consumers and by the Govern- 
ment for farm products will unquestionably make the 
farmer No. 1 beneficiary from the war, but even he will 
have to dig down in his jeans to pay for it. More than 
two million farmers will be required to file Federal Tax 
Returns this year on 1941 income—by far the largest 
number ever to be hit by income taxes. 

The news from Detroit is both good and bad; it’s bad 
in the sense that there will be temporary dislocations 
during the change-over from automobiles to tanks and 
airplanes—but good in the sense that when these great 
factories reach the peak of arms production the automobile 
industry will need 50% more workers than it ever em- 
ployed making automobiles and trucks. It means not only 
steady employment and good wages for those who have 
been in the automobile factories, but it also means that a 
great number of workers heretofore employed in other 
industries will be drawn away from their peacetime occu- 
pations to help the auto industry produce the weapons of 
war. . Don’t sell America short is always a good ad- 
monition—but it is particularly important right now in 
connection with a number of centers which are undergoing 
the pains of change-over. 


Will You Be a “Half-Forgotten?” 


BOOM PERIODS IN AMERICA always have retarded 
the d evelopment of products. Depressions have speeded 
product developments. While manufacturing capacities are 
being diverted to war production, and research and inven- 
tive ciforts being intensified in the interest of defense, 
many product styles and new models are frozen; lines of 
Products today are being simplified and many old products 
are being withdrawn from the market. . . . But with the 
Passing of the current emergency the accumulated findings 
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of the inventors and of research scientists will be speedily 
brought into use for the development of new, attractive, 
and inexpensive products, This is a thesis developed in 
an extraordinarily worth-while booklet put out by the 
S. D. Warren Co., Boston, called ‘These Things Can Be 
Foreseen.”’ 

This coming of an avalanche of new products into the 
market when the emergency is over will impede efforts to 
restore half-forgotten products to public favor. Brand 
names must be kept alive now or they will be smothered 
by the rush of new products later on. 

From London comes word from the office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc., that a number of British manufacturers 
made a great mistake by stopping advertising at the out- 
break of war and “did not resume advertising until their 
products were no longer available.” According to English 
experience, one of the most dangerous periods for manu- 
facturers of branded products is when a regular customer 
of a specific brand cannot get it from one store (although 
she might get it by shopping around) but can get another 
brand. During the period when there is a shortage but 
not a complete absence of all products altogether, there is 
a greater danger of brand-switching and creation- of new 
loyalties than at any other time. 

Much can be learned by American manufacturers from 
the advertising experiences of British manufacturers during 
a blitz; the March 1 issue of SM will contain a gallery and 
analysis of British advertising. 


War—and Pacific Coast Business 


AFTER THE FIRST FEW DAYS OF WAR SHOCK life 
on the Pacific Coast has been going on much as usual, 
except of course for the presence of great numbers of 
service men and the bustle attendant on multiplied earnings 
and increasing population. A survey completed a few days 
ago by the Foster and Kleiser Co. compares Pacific Coast 
business indexes for the first month of war shock—last 
December, with December of 1940. Payrolls in manu- 
facturing industries in California during the first month 
of war stood at 95.9% more than in the same month of 
the preceding year, Oregon payrolls were up 28.1%, Wash- 
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This chart really belongs in Ripley’s Believe-It-or-Not feature— 

for very few people, even business men, realize that in 194] 

our factories turned out more than half again as much mer- 

chandise as in the year 1929. By the end of this year the index 
is likely to be around 200. 
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ington payrolls up 36%. The question then arises, ‘Are 
they spending more?’ Federal Reserve Bank reports show 
that December department store sales, over the same month 
of 1940, increased 10% in California, 25% in Oregon, 
25% in Washington. 

Some stories had it that residents of the Pacific Coast no 
longer dared to go out at night. That this condition did 
not remain more than a few days is conclusively proved 
by December theater attendance, which from Southern 
California to the Northwest showed gains of from 15% 
to 44%. Civilian traffic over the big coast bridges showed 
increases of from 11% to 48%. . . . About the only Coast 
business which showed any drop was hotels, where the 
Horwath and Horwath figures show a drop of 8% in room 
occupancy. Since many of these hotels are in resort centers 
which were quick to feel the tire-scare, the over-all change 
in hotel occupancy is probably not greatly different from 
the national picture. 
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Here is a picture of department store sales by Federal Reserve 
Districts for the past three years. By cities, the percentage of 
increase, 1941 over 1940, shows Louisville heading the list with 
a gain of 31%, followed by Seattle, 30%; Buffalo, 24%; Port- 
land, Ore., 23%; Cleveland, 22%; Detroit, 21%; Baltimore, 
20%: Washington, D. C., 20%; and Fort Worth, 19%. 


What Is a Salesman? 


THE OFFICERS OF THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST received a letter full of questions from a lad named 
Billy, one of them being ‘What is a salesman?” They 
answered Billy in a page in the January 24 SEP with a 
portrait of a salesman from which we take these excerpts: 

“What is a salesman? He's a lot of things, Billy. 

“He's a front office buck private . . . a general in 
the field. 

"He's the fellow that feeds a thousand stomachs 
every day in the year—stomachs that belong to 
those who make and distribute the things he sells. 
But he seldom finds time to feed his own face at 
home with mom and the kids. 

“He's a credit department, pack horse, reporter, 
host, story teller, technician, display man, and it’s 
a hundred to one bet, he’s a grinning dyspeptic— 
but grinning, mind you, Billy. 

“While politicians wrangle, while dictators play 
cops and robbers, while dreamers dream—the sales- 
man's the bird who's showing the world a construc- 
tive brand of fighting . . . fighting that will preserve 
the American way of living. He’s out there selling. 
Whether it be chewing gum or tractors, he sells— 
sells those things that make Americans American. 

“Others may work a forty-hour week. But the 
salesman kicks because there are not more hours in 
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every day. He’s the fellow that does, while others 
don’t. And he loves it! 
“That's what a salesman is, Billy.” 


Significant Shorts 


Why Cuffs Anyway? The War Production Board js 
requiring the clothing industry to simplify its designs and 
eliminate unnecessary gadgets in all woolen clothing. 
Apparently it takes a war to knock some sense into the 
designers for certain industries. What did a trouser cuff 
ever do for a man, anyway—except to collect dust? What 
did buttons on his sleeves ever do—except to call attention 
to a lack when one gets knocked off? 


Radio Commercials That Boomerang: Some adver- 
tisers in their intense desire to make advertising capital of 
current developments, to produce the perfect sales tie-up, 
are over-stepping the bounds of good taste and building 
up listener resentment. When an announcer says ‘‘Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor: It’s patriotic to keep your car running 
efficiently—so use Goofus Oil’—or “Here's a startling 
communiqué: Use Blank’s and invest what you save in 
Defense bonds and stamps’’ the net effect is to build up 
an annoyed group of listeners who will try to remember 
to boycott the product. 


Other Consumer Annoyances: As the weeks go by 
producers will have to use more and more alternates or 
substitutes—and there’s bound to be a consumer annoyance 
and resentment unless both manufacturers and retailers 
“sell” these changes. The advertising agency of Lewis & 
Tokar tells of a maker of an orange squeezer which had 
always been made of metal, and who was compelled to use 
plastics for the very good reason that metal was no longer 
obtainable. Instead of being squeamish about mentioning 
the use of plastics, this manufacturer is taking space to 
shout about the beautiful color of the new line. 

Advertising During the Last War: While we happen 
to see more differences than similarities between this war 
and the first world war—we could be wrong. So here, in 
answer to several queries, is a record of magazine and 
national newspaper advertising from 1915 through 1919: 


Magazines Newspapers 
ae $26,368,384 $ 55,000,000 
Ser 35,093,398 75,000,000 
_ . ) i 44,628,806 80,000,000 
eee 48,643,563 90,000,000 
es 78,025,145 150,000,000 


The Intelligence of Women: Elmo Roper in the 
February Fortune says that during his eight years of asking 
the common man questions about what he thinks and what 
he wants, he has often been surprised and disappointed to 
discover that the common man (or woman) has less in- 
formation than we think he should have about some 
question we consider vital. ‘But I have more often been 
surprised and elated to discover that, despite his lack of 
information, the common man’s native intelligence gener- 
ally brings him to a sound conclusion.” . . . Mr. Ropers 
findings are more or less confirmed by something we dis- 
covered here at SALES MANAGEMENT the other day. We 
had occasion to look back over a Ross Federal Survey we 
ordered on what household shortages were expected by 
women. The survey was made last July and obviously 
women could not have very much ‘nformation on product 
shortages, but their native intelligence told them that the 
first four important shortages to be met would be silk, 
sugar, aluminum ware, and wool.. They were righi— 
al:zhough maybe they helped to. bring those shortages about 
by hoarding! 
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Yates Smith 


Wim H. Yates sueceeds Albert J. Browning as president 
of United Wallpaper Factories, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Browning 
will continue to work with the WPB, where he has been on 
leave as special assistant to Donald M. Nelson for the past 
year. Mr. Yates, executive vice-president of United since 1939, 
was previously comptroller and merchandising manager of 
Lady Esther, Ltd., and an officer of Montgomery Ward. 


R. Rosert SMITH returns to Continental Distilling Corp., Phila- 

delphia, as vice-president in charge of sales and advertising, 

after a two-year absence. For six years previously he was ad 

manager and then sales manager. He has been an executive 

of Freed-Eisemann Radio, A. S. Beck Shoe Stores, and Hanscom 
Bake Shops, New York. 


NEWS 


Roe Fahey 


Ben r. Rot becomes manager of distribution of the manufac- 

turing branch of Crosley Corp., Cincinnati. Joining the 

company in July, 1940, as western s. m., he was later made 

manazer of the Crosley major stores division. Before that he 

Was s. m. of Universal Cooler Corp., Marion, Ohio, and eastern 
d. m. of the Leonard division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


Ratrii P. Faney is promoted to assistant to J. S. Engel, general 
sales manager, General Shaver division, Remington Rand, Inc., 
Bridgeport. Mr. Fahey has been with Remington electric 
shaver. sinee their introduction in 1937. He was managing 
director of the Gillette factory in the British Isles for 11 years. 


I:hoff Jungbluth 


Roscoe E. IMHorF is appointed vice-president of Proctor Elee- 

tric Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of household electric 

appliances. For the past 20 years he has been with Westing- 

house Electric, most recently as sales manager of the mer- 

chandising division. Proctor’s president, Walter M. Schwartz, 

Jr., on leave of absence, is now an active flying officer of the 
Royal Air Force. 


CiypE M. JUNGBLUTH has been appointed sales manager of the 

adding machine division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., New 

York. He was formerly in charge of national portable type- 

writer sales. Joining UEF in 1929 as a salesman, he has risen 

through the ranks. Mr. Jungbluth was put in charge of the 
post he now leaves in 1936. 


REEL 


Geist Healy 


Water Geist, vice-president of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 

Co., Milwaukee, is placed in charge of a new department to 

coordinate sales policies of all products except tractors. Start- 

ing with A-C as an errand boy in 1909, working up through 

various departments, he was named v.-p. in charge of sales 
and advertising in 1939, 


Rosert E. Heary has been appointed advertising manager of 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, with complete supervi- 

sion of advertising of all the company’s products, President 

E. H. Little announces. He has been in the ad department 
for the last eight years. 


Photograph of Mr. Jungbluth by Underwood & Underwood, 
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From the Westinghouse film, “Can You Make It Better?” A 
nightmarish crew of greasy-fingered, mud-tracking, havoc-wreak- 


Westinghouse Goes All Out to Push 


Service—and Here’s the Sales Plan 


ing “mechanics” 


Anticipating war and product shortages, Westinghouse 


began expansion of service as early as °39. The result: 


Today the company already has in operation as complete a 


selling and training program on service as it ever put behind 


one of its major electric appliancs. 


ONFRONTED with the same 
problems that are currently oc- 
cupying attention of all appli- 
ance manufacturers, Westing- 

house is busy these days with all the 
activity usually connected with intro- 
duction of a new product in an already 
long list of appliances, 

That “new product’’ is 
spelled with a Capital “S”. 


Service, 


Westinghouse has, of course, had a 
service department for many years. 
With 28,000,000 electrical appliances 
bearing the Westinghouse name now 
in use, it is natural that the company 
always has given much thought and 
energy to the job of keeping those 
appliances in running order. 

But with the upheaval that the war 
has brought in the consumer goods 
industry, appliance makers are placing 
a new emphasis on service. They have 
a two-fold reason—to keep users satis- 
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fied at a time when there are not 
enough new appliances to meet the 
demand, and to keep their dealers in 
business during a period when they 
cannot get normal returns from new 
product sales. 


Westinghouse recognized the situa- 
tion long before America found her- 
self at war—very early in the defense 
program. So the company began, late 
in '39, to intensify and strengthen its 
service arm. 

Here's where that “new piece of 
merchandise” comes in. The complete, 
long-range, intelligent program of 
service that Westinghouse has built up 
is predicated on the theory that service 
must be merchandised just as any new 
product is. Today, what with cur- 
tailments and priorities and material 
shortages, Service stands as No. 1 item 
on the list of products of the West- 
inghouse Merchandising Division, in 


is called up in Mrs. Walker’s mind by the 
slovenly telephone manners of the man at Sparke Electric Co. 


which the company’s appliance manu- 
facture and sale of household appli- 
ances is centered. 

That product, Service, is backed up 
by just as complete a promotional pro- 
gram as the company’s merchandising 
experts ever have developed for any 
new refrigerator, or automatic cycle 
washer, or other appliance. 

Westinghouse recognized that its 
program of service required selling not 
only to the public, but to its distributor 
and dealer organization as well, The 
company realized many of its dealers— 
some of the best of them, too—had 
been lukewarm on service, had con- 
sidered it a necessary headache, like 
the morning after. 


Thus part of that service promo- 
tional program the company has de- 
veloped is directed toward persuading 
dealers to tell the public they are read) 
and willing to do service business. 
The company has tried to provide the 
tools with which dealers can promote 
service, 

L. K. Baxter, Westinghouse mer- 
chandise service manager, and as such 
the managing director of the new 
service program, explains: 

“First comes identification. You 
pass by an automobile dealer's show- 
room, and you're not left with any 
doubt as to whether he’s interested in 
servicing the product he sells, \ itch 
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. . . So she makes another call and has Bill Murray come to 
repair her refrigerator. His intelligent, efficient, neat handling 


the billboards, notice magazine and 
newspaper advertising, and you'll dis- 
cover more emphasis on service. 

“Many appliance dealers, on the 
other hand, have kept it a dark secret 
that they are in the service business 
as well as the business of selling. They 
have no identification inside or out as 
a service organization, so the customer 
walks right by, down the street to the 
store that does let him know. While 
he's in that store, he is exposed to 
other merchandise and even buys ap- 
pliances from that other fellow. 

“Here is what our new service pro- 
gram provides for identification: First, 
a steel panel which goes with‘ the 
dealer's outside sign. This panel goes 
right under the dealer's name and pro- 
claims the message, ‘Certified Sales and 
Service.’ It is five feet wide and more 
than four inches deep. As people walk 
under it, they can’t help seeing it. The 
second is a large decalcomania for the 
window, which tells the same story. 

“A third form of identification is a 
card which is distributed as part of the 
tefrigerator display, providing the 
means of telling the service story in 
conjunction with show window or sales 
floor display. A fourth is a card which 
Outlines the Westinghouse creed on 
Service, Here it is: 

‘Our service creed. Westinghouse 
appliances are designed and built to 
give purchasers many years of pleasure 
and usefulness. Our policy, therefore, 
‘is to assure complete customer satis- 
faction by providing prompt, courte- 
Ous, efficient service . . . and by mak- 


ing it available to all Westinghouse 
users everywhere. 
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of the job please her so much that she’s interested .in more of 
Bill's products. Looks like good service really pays! 


The company feels that once the 
identification is established, showing 
that the dealer is ready and willing to 
take service business, he must adver- 
tise. Consequently, it has developed 
a full set of the helps such as it usu- 
ally provides on an appliance, enabling 
the dealer to conduct a worthwhile 
campaign of direct mail advertising 
on service, mats for dealers’ newspaper 
advertising, other promotion ideas and 
helps for the dealer in publicizing his 
service role. (All this is backed up 
by company advertising in general and 
trade magazines.) 

Many dealers, of course, have always 
done a good service business. Many 
others who haven't in the past now 
agree that they should, but they say, 
“Okay, I'm willing, but how do I 
start?” 

Westinghouse has an answer to that 
question. At this writing, the com- 
pany has on the presses a complete 
Dealers’ Operating Manual, which will 
be printed in a special issue of the 
“Service Beacon,’ a publication the 
company began issuing a few months 
ago as part of its program, It is dis- 
tributed regularly to more than 15,000 
persons actively identified with the job 
of servicing Westinghouse appliances. 

This manual, it is believed, will be 
the most complete textbook ever assem- 
bled for the appliance dealer on the 
subject of service. It will contain sug- 
gestions on the location and appear- 
ance of the service shop in a dealer's 
store, and an adequate training of 
personnel, with emphasis on the two 
big points—mechanical aptitude and 
personality; detailed listing of proper 
tools and equipment; quantity and 


types of replacement parts stocks; 
promotional plans, identification and 
advertising information; and complete 
information on the many other angles 
to service. 

District service supervisors of the 
company have been conducting train- 
ing meetings for months in all parts 
of the country, in this way reaching 
thousands of distributor and dealer 
service people. The groundwork for 
this training program was laid as early 
as June, 1941, when the supervisors 
were called in to the merchandising 
division headquarters at Mansfield, 
Ohio, and put through an intensive 
school” on the new service program. 

The company, which has had out- 
standing success with its Quota Bus- 
ters’ and Tuff Guys’ Clubs—organiza- 
tions of retail refrigerator and range 
salesmen, which provide a means of 
recognition for special sales effort and 
accomplishment—has formed a Quali- 
fied Service Men’s Club to do the same 
job of recognizing outstanding service 
performance. Already more than 1,000 
service men have qualified for the club. 

One of the most effective devices 
developed by Westinghouse to aid its 
dealer organization in putting across 
the new service policy is a simple-to- 
use ‘“Quick-Check Guide.” Based on 
the idea that the service man who 
knows what he’s doing and proceeds 
with efficiency and dispatch when he’s 
making a service call builds confidence 
in the mind of the customer, this guide 
tells him just how to proceed. 

The guide is not a service manual, 
Mr. Baxter points out. 

“It doesn’t contain all the informa- 
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L. K. Baxter 


L. K. Baxter, service manager, West- 
inghouse Merchandising Division, laid 
himself wide open when he prepared the 
ground-work for the far-sighted service 
program he now directs. 

He sent questionnaires to 15,000 home- 
makers whose names were selected at 
random from lists of users of the com- 
panys appliances. The questionnaire 
asked pointblank for comments on the 
operation of the appliances, and whether 
service, when needed, had been efficient, 
prompt, and fully satisfactory. In addi- 
tion, he had a survey conducted by an 
impartial agency to determine the regard 
in which the company was held from a 
service standpoint. 

The results of both questionnaire and 
survey showed that the preponderant 
majority of users was satisfied with the 
product and the service provided for it. 
But there were kicks, as Mr. Baxter knew 
there would be. Wherever there was 
criticism, steps were taken to correct the 
condition, and—more important—to pre- 
vent repetition. Mr. Baxter and his asso- 
ciates obtained much information val- 
uable in preparation of the new service 
program now in effect. 

A “tinkerer” all his life, Service Man- 
ager Baxter loves to make things work 
right. Unlike some service men, how- 
ever, he is fully conscious of the impor- 
tance of sales—probably because he en- 
tered the business world as a salesman. 
But he turned to service, and has been 
at it ever since. He was Westinghouse’s 
first refrigerator service manager, and in 
1932 became service manager for the en- 
tire division—a job in which he heads a 
force of 65 and maintains working con- 
tact with some 20,000 service men of 
Westinghouse distributors and dealers. 


* 


tion a service man should have on the 
service of appliances,” he says. “‘It 
does, however, list the things the serv- 
ice man should check first. It should 
save many minutes, perhaps many calls. 
It proves to the customer immediately 
that the service man knows his busi- 
ness, 

“Here's how it’s used. Let's say the 
trouble is with the customer's electric 
range oven, The service man turns 
to the clearly-marked section listed 
‘Ranges.’ He looks under the heading 
‘Oven will not heat.’ There he finds 
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the most common causes of an oven’s 
failure to heat. He checks these, and 
in most cases he'll find the reason. 
Then, for more serious cases, he will 
consult his service manual. But ihe 
guide will handle the vast majority of 
the cases, and it covers all appliances.” 

To help put across the complete 
service story to all dealer people at- 
tending the service educational meet- 
ings, the company has brought out a 
sound slide film on service. Entitled 
“Can You Make It Better?’ the film 
gives a fast-paced, entertaining story 
of what can and sometimes does hap- 
pen when good service habits are for- 
gotten. The picture is now receiving 
wide showings. 

Surprisingly large response has been 
received to several contests for service 
men, announced through the pages of 
the ‘“Beacon.’’ One was an essay con- 
test, another a ““What’s Wrong with 


This Picture?” contest showing a 
couple of slovenly service men wrecl 
ing a good kitchen. Defense bo 
were offered as prizes, Further co 
tests are planned, Mr. Baxter says 

For the same reason that consu 
goods companies are concentrating < 
institutional advertising to keep th 
names before the public at a time 
they can’t make normal deliveries 
anticipation of the time to come whi 
everyone will be out fighting for sales 
again, company officials feel that this 
enlightened service program will keep 
users friendly toward Westinghouse 
because they will be satisfied with 
their Westinghouse appliances. 

So far as dealers are concerned, the 
service plan will strengthen the dealer's 
position with the public, will bring 
him more business today. And for 
the long-range pull, it will mean 
stronger dealers in the future. 


The Six Biggest Snags in 
the Path of Price Control 


Even though you’re only an impotent recipient—as con- 


sumer or business man—of price control and rationing 


moves, you need these pegs on which to hang the day’s news. 


BY WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., New York 


ERY shortly both price control 

and rationing will become im- 

portant realities to the Ameri- 

can public. These war-time 
controls will be an effort to make 
shortages a bearable and equitably dis- 
tributed burden rather than a precursor 
of inflationary chaos. 

Six major problems face the OPA 
in applying price controls. A clear 
understanding of them may be helpful 
in interpreting the daily installments 
of information about shortages, price 
and rationing problems. 

The six problems are: 

1. Horizontal—the problem of fix- 
ing prices on competing commodities. 

2. Vertical—the need for fixing 
prices in various neighboring stages of 
distribution so that one part of the 
business community does not suffer the 
entire squeeze. 

3. Political—a family of difficulties 
which is neither upright nor down- 
right, neither horizontal nor vertical, 
but consists of pressure, by particular 
groups, to allow their commodity 
prices to rise faster and further than 


the general level. Specifically, the im- 
portant items here are farm products 
and labor. 

4. Geographical—the fact that 
many a commodity costs more here 
where we consume it than out there 
where it was made, and that living 
standards and price levels have always 
differed in various parts of the country. 

5. Chronological—the annoying 
discovery that conditions will not stay 
put and compel constant changes in 
price schedules, 

6. Tactical—the multiple and un- 
foreseeable evasions and _ violations 
which can be invented by ingenious 
men. 

Each of these six difficulties can be 
illustrated by examples: 


Horizontal Problems 


1. Horizontal: Perhaps because 
the “guns or butter” dilemma is now 
so familiar, Dr. Julius Hirsch’s story 
about butter price-fixing in Germany 
during the First World War seems to 
be the classic demonstration of this 
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difficulty. Anxious to protect the 
working man, the Government fixed 
the price of butter, only to discover, 
in successive waves of dismay, that it 
had neglected to fix the prices of 
oleomargarine, of other cooking fats, 
and of rancid butter, The price of 
each of these products popped to dis- 
proportionate heights before the Gov- 
ernment caught up with them; and the 
price structure, even after the freezing 
action, was left badly deranged. 

The real denouement came with an 
expedition back to the farm in order 
to discover why the supply of butter 
so greatly diminished in the face of 
these regulations. Only then was it 
recollected that no one had fixed the 
price of axle grease, and lubricants 
were very scare in Germany at that 
time. Farmers, being practical fellows, 
had found butter a very satisfactory 
lubricant, especially when one must 
sell several pounds of butter to buy 
one pound of axle grease, or risk 
severe punishment by secret sale of 
butter above the fixed price. 

The OPA in this country has been 
careful to avoid horizontal price fixing 
difficulties wherever possible. For in- 
stance, on June 27th, 1941, an an- 
nouncement was issued that the price 
of cottonseed oil was being investi- 
gated and measures would be taken to 
prevent successive price increases. 
However, nothing happened until Au- 
gust 29th when regulations were issued 
“to eliminate speculative and inflation- 
ary price practices” in fats and oils 
and their products, but included no 
specific price fixing. The administrator 
at that time poirtted out that 1,800 
edible fats and oils are sold on our 
market and a price ceiling on cotton- 
seed oil “that did not extend to com- 
petitive fats and oils would be unwise 
and discriminatory.” 

On a smaller scale, the horizontal 
difficulty is encountered between 
grades of the same product. The price 
schedule issued by OPA on scrap iron 
and steei covered 25 grades instead 
of the one “low-grade” usually alleged 
by the junk man who comes to buy 
your scrap. 


Vertical Problems 


Vertical: The vertical difficul- 
ties of price fixing can be scanned 
from either the top or the bottom end. 
In Canada and Germany price fixing 
Started with the retailer; but the re- 
tailer finds it hard to sell at the fixed 
price, if he cannot also buy at a fixed 
Price. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
quic!y squeeze his margin to the van- 
ishing point, or if his margin is also 
fixe’, the manufacturer may be 
Squeezed between a fixed price and an 
increasing labor cost. Conversely, if 
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the process is started at the manufac- 
turing end, as was at.empted in this 
country, the producer may be in a 
strightjacket, but the profiteering re- 
tailer may still be free to squeeze the 
consumer. Price fixing at the manu- 
facturing stage really holds the um- 
brella only over government purchases 
and it may leave the consumer to shift 
mainly for himself. 

Margin control appears to be the 
partial solution; but no panacea will 
remove all the difficulties. This con- 
cept is that no manufacturer shall add 
to the cost of his materials any more 
than the ordinary margin to cover 
manufacturing operations, and distrib- 
utors likewise shall confine themselves 
to the usual margin. This does not 
guarantee a stationary price, but may 
prevent a runaway. This procedure in 
itself, of course, has the difficulty that 
the average retailer's accounting and 
knowledge of margin percentages is 
often not sound, and, secondly, that 
margins vary according to size of store, 
size of town and other factors. In any 
case, margin control, applied with care 
and vigilance seems well worth the 
effort, particularly because it places the 
burden on the seller's soul and prob- 
ably on the seller's lawyer, rather than 
on the shoulders of a government 
bureau. 

As yet little vertical price fixing has 
been done in this country. The only 
examples are in the field of iron and 
steel, where informal agreements or 
formal price orders govern prices all 
the way from pig iron down to some 
specific steel products; also in the case 
of cotton where government action, 
through subsidy or price order, con- 
trols the price from the bale through 
the combed yarn to grey goods. 

Any attempt at vertical price control 
raises many an unsolved problem. For 
instance, it might seem possible to fix 
the price of soap at every stage from 
the manufacturer to the consumer. It 
is a staple and relatively standard prod- 
uct subject to chemical analysis, but 
how can the retail price be fixed by 
the cake when the public continues to 
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desire and obtain a myriad of sizes, 
wrappings and perfumes? In the field 
of women’s clothing, direct price fix- 
ing is almost hopeless, both because 
of rapidly changing styles and because 
of the ‘‘price line’ theory of merchan- 
dising widely followed in the business. 
The retail price of a popular line of 
goods may remain the same for years 
on end with variations of cost absorbed 
by variations in quality of the product. 


Political Problems 


3. Political: The most serious po- 
litical difficulty is the pressure of the 
farm bloc demanding that the farmer's 
relative position in the price structure 
be improved; that his standard of liv- 
ing go up at a time when war produc- 
tion makes inevitable a decline in the 
standard of living of the country as a 
whole. 

The labor problem is similar, but 
probably less crucial. Immediate labor, 
that is labor expended directly in the 
manufacturing process, constitutes 
almost one-half of the cost of manu- 
facturing. So price fixing looks, at first 
glance, hopeless without control of this 
half. At the same time Congressmen 
from labor districts appear to consti- 
tute more than one-half of the House 
of Representatives, which adds to the 
hopelessness. It is just as difficult for 
organized labor to see the country’s 
total problem as it is for the farmer. 

The hopeful side is that if other prices 
can be held down labor will have less 
basis for demanding increases on ac- 
count of increased costs of living. In 
any case, Mr. Henderson’s hesitancy 
to undertake wage regulation seems to 
me entirely sensible. He suggests that 
if wage regulation must be undertaken, 
a separate organization should be en- 
trusted with it. 


Geographical Problems 


4. Geographical: Unless one is 
willing to undertake at a single stroke 
the reform of all inequities in our 
present social structure and a defiance 
of the cost of transportation, it will 
not do to impose a single uniform 
price structure on the entire country. 
For instance, it has long been known 
that wages are lower in the Southern 
part of the country because price levels 
have been lower and standards of liv- 
ing, regrettably, have been lower. 

Perhaps further study should be 
given to that problem some day, but 
even the ardent reformers are now, I 
believe, overwhelmingly devoted to the 
immediate project of winning the war. 
Consequently, they are taking existing 
regional differentials into account. 
Other regional differences in prices are 
matters of economic geography and 
physical science. It will cost more to 
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grow oranges in a hothouse in New 
York than outdoors in Florida or Cali- 
fornia. Steel products will always cost 
more at a distance from sources of 
iron ore, limestone and fuel than they 
do at Pittsburgh or other major field 
centers; whether the cost is measured 
in ‘Pittsburgh plus” prices or in 
human effort. I believe these natural 
causes account for the fact that prices 
of food are low while manufactured 
goods are generally high on the Pacific 
Coast. 

For instance, the OPA price order 
governing sale of scrap steel provided 
prices in 13 different districts. Much 
more detail will probably be necessary 
in controlling the prices of some types 
of consumer goods, whereas other 
types of consumer goods are nationally 
advertised and sold at one uniform 
price through the entire country or a 
large portion of it, 

The solution of this difficulty appar- 
ently consists of careful study of these 
geographical differences, though in 
some cases, the delay for complete 
study might be more harmful to the 
country than a few mistakes resulting 
from haste. Particularly important are 
the local boards or cooperating bodies 
which have been found necessary in 
every country where price fixing has 
been attempted. The problem yet to 
be solved is the relative amount of 
discretion to be allowed these local 
bodies with respect to specific prices. 


Chronological Problems 


5. Chronological: It seems that a 
new shortage develops almost every 
minute in Washington. The OPA 
has found new price action needed 
with increasing frequency. For in- 
stance, take the 12-month period, end- 
ing February 1, 1942. In the first three 
months, six price orders were issued ; 
in the next three months, six orders; 
in the third three months, 26 orders; 
in the fourth three months, 37 orders. 

Not only is there constant need for 
attack in new sectors of the price cam- 
paign, but no one part of the problem 
apparently wants to stay licked. For 
instance, the iron and steel scrap price 
order was amended 11 times in the 
period from April 3 to date. Alum- 
inum scrap prices have been amended 
five times since March 24; cotton grey 
goods six times since June 27. Sev- 
eral other schedules have been amend- 
ed more than twice. The changes are 
usually upward to prevent the disap- 
pearance of the scarce items from the 
market and keep them in line with the 
general rise in level of prices. 

Just a week or so ago, you probably 
noted further changes in copper, lead 
and zinc prices, where the general ceil- 
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ing level has been raised in order to 
bring out additional production while 
bonuses are offered for additional pro- 
duction over and above the level of 
last year. 

It is quite possible for price ceilings 
to restrict the supply of any given com- 
modity in a dangerous degree. The 
first price order placed on cotton grey 
goods practically abolished trading in 
the textile lines in New York City 
until an amendment broke the dead- 
lock, 

There is no general solution for this 
type of problem. The solution so far 
discovered consists in part of propa- 
ganda and in part of compromise of 
the divergent factors. 


Tactical Problems 


6. Tactical: Throughout history 
criminals have found ways of evading 
the law and escaping jail. Human in- 
genuity found ways to evade the min- 
imum prices ordered during NRA, and 
will now again probably strain our 
enforcement machinery. The advan- 
tage at present is that patriotic feeling 
is strong. , 

All of you are familiar with the in- 
genious evasions of minimum prices 
which were devised by buyers and 
sellers during the NRA. Many of you 
have heard Dr. Julius Hirsch’s story 
of cattle sales under a fixed price ceil- 
ing in Germany following the First 
World War. The cattle were con- 
scientiously sold at the required price, 
but an alleged surplus of dogs made 
it necessary to sell a dog with each 
two head of cattle. That this dog was 
a well-trained animal was evident from 
the substantial price he commanded; 
and it became further evident by the 
fact that he always found his way back 
to his original master within a day or 
two. 

Secret markets of rationed and price- 
fixed goods have been giving trouble 
even in well-disciplined England. It 
will need all of the traditional sense 
of responsibility and patriotic loyalty 
which we believe we possess in this 
country to prevent the same ugly de- 
velopments here. 

The solution here again is hard 
work, foresight, a willingness to learn 
from the experiences of other coun- 
tries and ingenuity to match the in- 
genuity of the minority of citizens, 
christened “the chiselers.” Above all 
it is necessary to cultivate and sustain 
public and local interest in the enforce- 
ment problem. 


(Epiror’s Note: This analysis of the 
six major problems in price control and 
rationing was prepared by Mr. Mitchell in 
connection with a talk before the New 
York Chapter of the American Marketing 
Association. ) 


* 


IL & 2. When Kensington, Inc., wel. 
known manufacturer of alum. 
inum giftware, was forced to discontinue 
its line because of war-time priorities, 
the company began to look for a new 
material with which it could work , , . 
and finally hit upon glass. Kensington 
commissioned the Gundersen (Glass 
Works to manufacture a line of gift 
glassware that would be attractive and 
different enough to hold the interest of 
the Kensington dealers and distributors. 
Marianna von Allesch was assigned to do 
the designing. Both the erystal vase with 
an engraved columbine design (2) and 
the shallow bowl with a shell decoration 
(1) are hand-blown. 


$3. Johnson & Johnson introduces a new 

carton for its baby oil that is practi- 
cally guaranteed to make “mothers ery 
for it.” The purity and transparency of 
the oil is appealing to the buyer and the 
new carton offers opportunity for exam. 
ination, at the same time keeping the 
bottle clean and free from dust and 
finger marks. Designed and manufactured 

by Robert Gair, Inc. 


A. The lost art of sewing is rapidly be- 
ing rediscovered today with women 
quickly understanding the need for pre- 
serving and caring for clothes and home 
furnishings. Recognizing this, the Pilliod 
Cabinet Co. has brought out a new sew- 
ing cabinet and has made this new kit a 
desirable premium-package by outfitting 
its blue velveteen finished interior with a 
mirror, handy roll-tape-measure, thimble, 
small scissors and pincushions. In addi- 
tion, the shadow-grained box is sure to 
have a long after-purchase life. 


5. Barnes & Reinecke have designed a 
new “Ducky” baby blanket clip for 
the Federal Tool Co. The clip, which 
eliminates the old-fashioned and unsatis- 
factory safety-pin method of fastening 
blankets, is warranted not to tear bed- 
clothes. The secret of how it manages to 
secure the covers is found in its strong 
spring and the round peg-like projection 
which fits into a recess in the duck’s 
upper bill. The functionally designed 
clips come in baby pink and blue. 


G. Miro Paper Products Corp. is certain 

that the straw which broke the 
camel’s back was not one of the new 
“Miro Drinking Straws” which it has just 
introduced to the market in a unique 
container created for it by the design 
firm of Koodin-Lapow Associates. Inas 
much as the package, designed for dis 
tribution as a household item, required 
maximum display and selling value on 
the counter, Koodin-Lapow have designed 
it so that a clear picture of the complete 
story may be had at a quick glance. The 
bright colors on this container were pur 
posely made intense to “pull” attention 

to the counter. 


* 
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Certified Grocers Stand Pat: Push 


National Brands, Continue Advertising 


“Suppose we are in a sellers’ market,” reason Certified’s execu- 


tives; “does that in any way alter conditions? Is the housewife 


. . . . 9° . 
going to give up the daily quest for something to serve?” Having 


answered their own questions with a flat “no,” they decided 


against curtailment of promotion for 1942. 


es. Bs 


MURRAY YUNKER 


Advertising Manager, 
Certified Grocers of California, Ltd., 
Los Angeles 


HEN almost a _ thousand 

business men, widely diversi- 

fied as to size of operations, 

experience and viewpoint, 
although in the same line, get together 
to consider such a question as ‘‘Shall 
we continue advertising in a sellers’ 
market?” and reach by a large major- 
ity the conclusion “Yes!” it may be 
helpful to others, weighing the same 
question, to know how they arrived at 
their decision. 

That decision was made before Pearl 
Harbor, but an after-check made no 
immediate difference. What adjust- 
ments may be needed in the future 
cannot be foreseen, but both adver- 
tised and unadvertised brands will be 
affected by shortages, and because vol- 
ume has been built by pushing adver- 
tised brands, with consumer acceptance, 
the policy will be adhered to. 

These men are retail grocers, mem- 
bers of Certified Grocers of California, 
Ltd., and a few facts about them are 
needed for background. 


True Cooperative 


This is a real cooperative, not in 
any way dominated by wholesalers, and 
of course not in any way related to 
consumers’ co-ops, with which it is in 
competition. 

It was first organized in 1923, 
chiefly for the purpose of massing pur- 
chasing power, buying on the same 
terms as chain stores, and thus had 
only the motive of bigger discounts. 
For the first three years it went along 
with less than 40 members, less than 
$10,000 capital, and no established 
credit. 

Then, in 1926, the present manager, 
Clayton Whiteman, brought in a 
broader idea—that the real job of such 
an organization is to help its members 
sell. 

Today, there are 696 members in 
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Los Angeles county, and more than 
100 in other Southern California coun- 
ties, Operating 850 food markets, the 
better grade self-service outlets, doing 
a weekly average business of $2,608 
each, compared with a national chain 
store average of $1,394, and a national 
independent average of $249. 

We are the largest retailers’ co-op 
in the United States, measured in dol- 
lar volume, and this year handled, 
every working day, an average of 28 
carloads of incoming merchandise for 
our members. In 1940, we did more 
than $111,000,000 worth of retail 
business, of which Certified Grocers 
handled $22,000,000. This is “dry 
groceries” alone—we do not deal in 
meats, dairy products, bakery goods or 
liquors. 


600 Tons Delivered Daily! 


Southern California constitutes the 
third largest grocery market in the 
U. S., in volume. These figures are 
based on outside research, and we re- 
gard them as fairly accurate in a field 
where statistical methods may differ. 
Finally, our warehouse does more busi- 
ness under one roof than any other 
food wholesaler in the country, with a 
floor stock turned every three wecks, 
and a fleet of 63 trucks delivering 600 
tons of merchandise daily to members. 

One of the first dynamic selling 
ideas brought to the organization by 
Mr. Whiteman was in the nature of 
a challenge. 

More business has probably been 
lost by co-op as well as individual food 
retailers through efforts to push pri- 
vate brands than in any other single 
way. Mr, Whiteman insisted from the 
beginning, that the line of least re- 
sistance in selling was that of using 
the great advertising expenditures be- 
hind national and regional brands, 
capitalizing on their consumer accept- 


ance and huge volume, and handling 
the merchandise that moved fasiest, 
with the least selling expense. 

In early days, this policy was dis- 
tinctly on trial, and a story told of 
William Wrigley was often used to 
support it. On a train, a traveling 
salesman asked Mr. Wrigley if it was 
true that he spent several million dol- 
lars a year in advertising, and was told 
that it was so, and that next year a 
million more would be spent. 

“Why, you could make a fortune 
just by stopping advertising today!” 
said the salesman. 

“My boy, this train is going about 
60 miles an hour—what makes it go?” 

“Why, the engine!” 

“How fast would it go if the engine 
were uncoupled? . . . My advertising 
expenditure is my engine.” 

So, as defense scarcities began to 
develop last Fall, and it was certain 
that 1942 would bring greater prob- 
lems, it was natural for our members 
to ask, “How about advertising next 
year—if merchandise must be rationed, 
what is the advertising job?” 


Engine Continues to Pull 


There was no disposition to un- 
couple the engine, because during the 
past 15 years our members have been 
close students of advertising, and by 
spending their own money, to get re- 
sults in their own territory, have 
learned what pays and what doesn't. 

They wanted to know how to do 
their advertising job next year, come 
what may, and after several meetings, 
at which the whole subject was dis. 
cussed, the unanimous conviction was, 
that advertising should go on, and that 
which had been proved sound in the 
past should be retained—particularly 
the policy of pushing nationally adver- 
tised and regionally accepted brands. 

One of the most convincing argu- 
ments for this policy was, the con- 
tinuance of consumer advertising by 
manufacturers Of great national brands. 
No actual vote was taken at any of 
these meetings, but had there been a 
ballot, such would have been the ma- 
jority opinion. 

With a spirit of ‘Carry on!’ for 
1942, it is interesting to see how we 
will do it, and that can be shown by 
what we have been doing in normal 
times, 

First, our organization has a central 
advertising department, with a staff of 
eight persons, which renders various 
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advertising services to members. This 
service is used by Certified retailers 
who advertise in more than 230 dif- 
ferent newspapers in their own terri- 
tory, some of them to the extent of 
full pages regularly, and two-page 
spreads or more. 

We do not take the lazy man’s road, 
and supply a stereotyped “canned” ad- 
vertising service for all members, but 
on the contrary, take pride in the fact 
that each member definitely runs his 
own advertising department, and cre- 
ates the copy that will bring him the 
greatest results in his own territory, 
and from his own clientele. When an 
organization sells nearly $40 worth of 
every $100 in food bought by a region 
like Southern California, with its great 
range of incomes, it stands to reason 
that advertising copy must show as 
great a range of appeals. 

Sometimes the individual retailer’s 
advertising department is under his 
hat—he attends to it himself. In other 
cases, his volume enables him to hire 
an advertising manager. And in still 
other cases, assistance is given by ad- 
vertising men on the newspapers that 
catty his publicity. But spending his 
money himself, in the ways found most 
productive for his business, is the 


‘ fundamental principle. 


Ideas Move Both Ways 


Our central advertising office de- 
pends as much upon the retailer as he 
does upon us. For while our wide 
view of the whole organization gives 
us information helpful to the indi- 
vidual member, we are also constantly 
learning good methods from individual 
members, and passing them along. 

Once upon a time, many of our 
members wanted to be shown that ad- 
vertising really paid. That seems a 
long while ago, and we showed that 
it does pay by taking illustrations from 
their own stores. 

Generally, the question was put the 
other way around—isn’t advertising an 
added cost to merchandise? * 

We cited the fact that a bottle of 
Coca-Cola contains 5,367 drops; that 
Coca-Cola’s advertising cost is figured 
at 1/64th of a cent a bottle; that if ad- 
Vertising was stopped, and the equiva- 
lent added in Coca-Cola, there would 
be only 68 drops more, which is not 
a full teaspoonful. 

Cigarette advertising figures out 
one-tenth to one-fifth cent a pack, com- 
pared with an average Internal Rev- 
enue tax of eight and one-half cents a 
pack, 

No retailer questions the value of 
advertising as a builder of sales, so 
when the unit cost is seen to be so 
low, the value of advertising for his 
Own business is admitted—and then 
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“Keep your shirt on —I only took ’em for practice.” 


* 


he wants to know how he can get 
comparable results. 

Our advice has been to adopt the 
same methods used by big national 
advertisers, studying markets, estimat- 
ing total amount of business in the 
retailer's territory, how much of it is 
potential business for him, how much 
money he can spend to advantage in 
advertising for his share, and then 
spending it in the media that will give 
him the fullest coverage and the low- 
est advertising cost. 

How shall this money be spent? 

First, by newspaper advertisements 
in the paper that best covers the terri- 
tory, and then by circulars and other 
media. 

The most important factor is the 
advertising appeal, the copy. Many 
food markets cling stubbornly to the 
practice of heading every advertise- 
ment with the name and address of 
the store. We have insisted that a 
food advertisement is like a magazine 
article, that it should contain informa- 
tion people will want to read for their 
own advantage, and that a good ‘‘mag- 
aziny” heading, arousing the desire to 
read; is the proper way to do the job. 
Let the store’s name and the rest be 
dropped to the bottom—if the heading 
attracts, and the ad is read, the store 
name will not be overlooked, 


* 


* 


Our members have learned better 
advertising methods as they learned 
better merchandising. Ten years ago, 
many of them believed that price was 
the biggest advantage of the chain 
stores. If they couldn’t meet loss- 
leaders, they were discouraged. To- 
day, they know that price is secondary, 
because it is not the most important 
factor in the housewife’s mind. 

True, many women have to buy 
closely, and no woman wants to pay 
more than others charge for the same 
product with similar store service. But 
in the minds of 75 housewives out of 
every 100, every day, is the question, 
“What can I get for dinner? How is 
it cooked or served? Will my family 
like it?’ After that, she may ask, 
“What does it cost?” 

Our members have developed suc- 
cessful merchandising methods, and 
put themselves in their present envi- 
able position, by thinking with the 
housewife on those three first ‘ques- 
tions. 

The answer to the first, “What shall 
I get?’ may be found in either a na- 
tional or a regional manufacturer's 
advertising campaign. New food 
products are being developed all the 
time, and manufacturers are selling 
them to the housewife. If the retailer 
backs these products in his own ad- 
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vertising, he shows that he carries 
them, and that he thinks well of them. 

Prominent store displays serve the 
same purpose. There are food lines, 
like soft beverages and pet foods, that 
appear to have no consumer saturation 
as yet, and which increase in sales with 
increase in display—and they are sel- 
dom price lines. Recipes, menu sug- 
gestions, cook books or anything else 
that answers the housewife’s first three 
questions are effective, and there are 
always strong advertising campaigns, 
reyional and national, with which the 
retailer can identify his store, making 
it an outlet for the product. 

Now, suppose we are in a sellers’ 
m: rket—what if merchandise does get 
less plentiful ? 

Does that in any way alter condi- 
tims? Is the housewife going to give 
up the daily quest for something to 
serve? If one retailer advertises that 
he has the merchandise, and another 
doesn’t, wouldn't the housewife be 
logical in assuming that the latter 
hain’t been able to get the product, 
on account of shortages? 

When this whole question of adver- 
tising, and aggressive merchandising, 
in the sellers’ market, came up for 
discussion, our members decided that 
no changes were called for. 


Enter: Western Family 


We applied this policy to our latest 
cooperative advertising medium, the 
twice-monthly magazine, Western 
Family, started June 12, 1941. This 
is not owned by Certified Grocers. 
Sales of advertising. and details of 
publication are entirely in the hands 
of the Western Family Publishing Co. 
It is in no sense a house organ, mak- 
ing no mention of Certified Grocers, 
but carrying articles helpful in home- 
making, and interesting to read. 

Our members pay a half-cent a copy 
for as many as they want to distribute 
to their customers, and in three weeks 
after it appeared, 620 members had 
subscribed for 330,000 copies. As we 
carry manufacturers’ advertising, and 
had established our page rate, it was 
necessary to prorate members to 25% 
less circulation. In three months, 726 
retailers were distributing it. 

Products advertised in our magazine 
are tied directly with the store. Hang- 
ers are supplied members, with the 
name of an advertised product, “As 
advertised in Western Family,”” and a 
space for the retailer to enter his price. 
These hangers fit either shelf or floor 
displays. 

We also have a display contest en- 
couraging dealers to build displays of 
WF advertised products, with a $50, 
$25 and five $5 prizes. Sales of those 
products increased from 200 to 515% 
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on different items during the first six 
months. 

Our central advertising service also 
includes mats which members use in 
their own advertising, a regional radio 
broadcast for the magazine, and other 
methods of tying together the whole 
continuity of manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing, store display, store advertising, 
straight through to the consumer sale. 

What may come next year, we do 
not know. 


But we do know that food makes 
up the largest merchandise item ip 
every family budget, that people’s food 
habits are more firmly fixed than any 
others, that Certified Grocers have 
built their present selling efficieng 
upon conformity to those habits, and 
that continuing to do a good selling 
job along established lines is prefer- 
able to making radical changes. 

Yes, we will go right on advertis- 


ing! 


Necco Bonus Provides Incentive, 


Wins Push for Long-Profit Items 


Basis of this successful salesman’s compensation plan is a quota. 


Bonuses begin when a man reaches 90% of quota and last year 


every man on the force earned one. 


Based on an interview with 


H. R. CHAPMAN 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, New England Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OR a number of years this com- 

pany had used sales incentive 

plans, with varying degrees of 

success. None was truly satis- 
factory. Major shortcomings were the 
lack of permanency and the fact that 
new incentives were continually being 
sought to accomplish various objec- 
tives. 

Some incentives accomplished the 
sale of a certain group of products, 
which often resulted in neglect of 
other groups. Many plans produced a 
remarkable sales increase during a 
given period, while the period imme- 
diately following suffered a loss in ex- 
pected sales. Oftentimes an incentive 
is sought to correct the shortcomings 
of a previous plan. 

Because of the keen competition in 
the confectionery field, company of- 
ficers had realized for some time that 
an established plan would be a definite 
advantage. The company manufac- 
tures and markets the Necco Brand 
line of five-cent, one-cent and bulk 
candies. These are attractively pack- 
aged and well advertised. They re- 
quire the best sales effort we can give 
them. It was to bid for this extra 
sales effort that we undertook the 
serious consideration of incentive 
plans. 

Two years ago we placed in opera- 
tion a permanent plan which has 
worked to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. Its result in dollars and cents 
cannot easily be determined, but we 
look upon it as one of the factors 


which has advanced the company’s 
sales position. During the first year 
under this plan, 70% of the com- 
pany’s 35 salesmen earned bonuses. 
Last year all men received bonuses 
which accounted for 15 to 20% of 
their total salaries. 

The plan is based on a sales quota 
which is established the first of each 
year for each salesman. Eighty per 
cent of the quota is based directly on 
the man’s previous performance. The 
remaining percentage is a variable fac- 
tor depending upon local business 
conditions, the area’s sales potential, 
the salesman’s personal advantages or 
disadvantages and similar conditions 
which determine the sales volume. 

Each man’s quota is finally estab- 
lished after it has been talked over 
with him and after he accepts it as 
fair and reasonable. This quota is 
seldom changed except in extremely 
rare cases where some important local 
or sectional event materially decreases 
the area’s sales potential for the pe- 
riod. Qne of the very few instances 
of a quota’s revision downward oc: 
curred in an area where a strike of 
many thousand workers for a number 
of weeks had so lowered that area's 
potential as to make the salesman’s 
quota an impossibility. 

Quota credits are based on a group- 
ing of products which places greatef 
value on items carrying larger profits. 
For purposes of this plan, the com- 
pany’s line is divided into three 
groups: “A product,” such specialty 
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items as Bolster Bar, Sky Bar, Necco 
Wafers and other big volume five-cent 
bars, which carry a quota credit of 
$1.20 for each $1 in sales; “B prod- 
ucts,”” which carry a credit of $1 for 
$1; and “C products,” with a value 
of 80 cents for each $1 in sales. 

The incentive feature becomes op- 
erative when a man reaches 90% of 
his quota. For sales between 90 and 
100%, he receives one-half of 1%. 
If he reaches 100%, he gets 1%, and 
for all sales above his quota, he re- 
ceives 2%. Bonus payments are made 
quarterly, because the quota is divided 
into four parts. 

An important result of the plan has 
been the strengthening of some of the 
weak points of salesmen. There are 
always those men who concentrate too 
much upon price goods, because they 
generally carry less resistance. This 
incentive has effectively induced these 
men to give greater effort to profit 
lines, because of the higher credit rat- 
ing. Yet, carrying out a proper bal- 
ance, lower profit items receive satis- 
factory emphasis, for they produce a 
larger volume of sales and thereby 
add a worthwhile credit, 


Another result is that salesmen are 
induced to place more consistent ef- 
fort on selling company advertising, 
merchandising and dealer helps. It has 
induced salesmen to work more closely 
with jobbers and jobber salesmen as 
a means of building good will for the 
Necco line. 

And we do know that salesmen are 
doing better work planning and are 
cutting down on their non-productive 
time. The men are induced to put in 
extra hours and to exert greater effort 
to reach those higher bonus brackets. 

A good feature of this plan is that 
it does not form the basis for any hard 
feelings or ill will among our sales- 
men. Salesmen are pitted against their 
own previous work; they are not work- 
ing against one another. There is, 
thus, no ill feeling over the size of 
a man’s bonus, or even whether he re- 
ceives a bonus or not. 

Fundamentally, the plan has reduced 
consideration of the payment plan to 
handling of routine details of an estab- 
lished method. It has relieved sales- 
men of the task of studying and work- 
ing under the various plans previously 
in Operation. 


Wartime Sales Front Is Full 
of Ingenuity and Action 


New Jobs for Salesmen 

Iron Fireman Co., Cleveland and 
Portland, Ore., months ago fine-tooth- 
combed all available data about every 
salesman, foreseeing the time it would 
shift them around to keep them in the 
family. Now it’s slotting several in 
factory or field jobs having to do with 
defense contracts, product develop- 
ment, etc. The company has released 
only three salesmen—and that will- 
ingly. . . . General Electric's advisory 
board is talking with many other com- 
panies in various industries about 
forming a “man exchange,” so that 
good men can be “lease-lent’’ from 
one company to another with the idea 
of keeping them available for possible 
return after Armistice II. 


What Dealers Do Sell! 

Posey Motors, former Ford dealer 
in Peekskill, N. Y., now becomes 
Peekskill Rollerdrome. William Posey, 
distributor of Fords with no more 
Fords in sight, has converted his dis- 
play rooms and shop into a roller 
skating rink 200 by 100 feet and ex- 
pects to draw skaters from 25 or 30 
miles around. . . . General Electric, in 
a series of meetings for dealers, is 


telling them, in effect: “We'll do our 
best; but of course you're going to 
have very few appliances to sell—ex- 
cept electric blankets. So better build 
up a service business.” Not many 
dealers are hot about it yet. But some 
are already out of stock. One puts in 
a line of ordinary plumbing sinks— 
hoping thus to have customers some 
day for electric sinks. Another installs 
a soda fountain in half his sales room. 


Doling Out Merchandise 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., an- 
nounces it is alloting its available stock 
of rubberized goods to dealers—as 
long as it lasts—on a basis of last 
year’s month-by-month purchases. . . . 
De Long Hook and Eye Co. spreads 
its Output among customers in propor- 
tion to the amount of brass and steel 
allowed it by WPB. . . . Stores gener- 
ally throughout the country are trying 
to cover against scarcity. Attendance 
at the New York notion and novelty 
show, first week in February, was up 
and exhibitors increased 30% over 
1941. . . . Chicago’s three-weeks’ 
Spring buying period this month sees 
25% more buyers in town. Scare 
buying is heavy from nearly every- 


where except Mississippi where, a 
retailer said: ‘We haven’t even had 
a run on silk stockings.” 


Tin Tubes Enlist 

Uncle Sam is slated to get a pos. 
sible 100 tons-per-week of used tubes 
from toothpaste and shaving cream, 
The drug and toiletry industry starts 
collecting tubes at mid-February in its 
national salvage campaign. The 100- 
tons-per-week is merely a guess at the 
country’s tin tube discard. But what- 
ever tonnage comes in to druggists’ 
barrels, to be picked up by wholesalers’ 
trucks, to be shipped to the joint in- 
dustry’s Hillside, N. J., reclaiming 
plant, will produce pure tin good for 
aerial bombs and such. That’s why 
drug manufacturers will not get it. 
They get only their regular tin allot- 
ments. . . . Meantime intense researches 
to produce substitute tube materials go 
feverishly ahead—without sensational 
success up to this date. 


What About Oil Cans? 

With can allotment for lubricating 
oil down to 50% of the 1940 rate for 
this month—and nobody knows what 
next—American Oil Co. is preparing 
to go back to bulk handling and is 
now equipping all service stations to 
do so. Standard of New Jersey, Gulf 
and others say they have no substitute 
for cans and wonder even if they will 
be able to get enough steel barrels and 
retailer equipment to do without them. 
Paper cans with tin clincher strips top 
and bottom once panned out fairly 
well in test usage by American, and 
others, even with considerable han- 
dling, but nobody knows whether 
paper will be available for oil, ‘‘No- 
body in Washington knows what we're 
going to do,” said an oil executive, 
“so neither do we.” 


* *« * 


Department Store Economist esti- 
mates that “if air raids strike’ the 
nation, stores are “prepared for it,” 
by geographical sections, to these de- 
grees: Pacific Coast, 82.1%; Moun- 
tain states, 31.6% North Central, 
4.4%; Gulf states, 10.5%; Midwest, 
10.1%; Atlantic, 56.4%. It urges 
stores to show that they are prepared— 
for morale effect on customers. 


Aluminum Men Still Sell 
With no more aluminum to sell— 
but with customers to hold—Alumi- 
num Goods Manufacturing Co. sales- 
men are now selling to the very dealers 
who once bought “Mirro” the follow- 
ing: “Blossom” food covers of oiled 
silk and rayon, “Dustmaster’’ mops, 
Federal Tool Corp.’s metal and glass 
food servers and beverage mixers, 
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The VOICE beh 
behind th 


e At the myriad fronts of this mighty 
war, the Voice of Radio speaks with 
purposeful authority. From far above 
misty ocean wastes, its messages direct 
our convoys, warn against enemy raiders. 
Our mighty armored forces are linked 
with their command through its space- 
consuming magic. Battleships and sub- 
marines, shore batteries and landing 
parties, bombers, fighters, and attack 
squadrons—all depend on Radio for in- 


formation, direction, and wnification. 


Yet, while Radio is helping our arms 
directly on the war fronts, it is no less 
ready to serve them on the home front. 
Throughout the nation, one hundred and 
thirty million Americans, eager to play 
their part, are already obtaining (heir 
information, direction, and unification 


through radio broadcasting. 


On the home front, Radio brings to 
America’s citizens the dynamic voice of 
their Commander in Chief. It unites them 


behind his plans and purposes. It brings 


the Groat Station” 


EDWARD PETRY AND 
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COMPANY, 


ind the men 
e Guns! 


them the news, good or bad, which sends 
them crowding into recruiting offices, 
pyramids sales of Government bonds and 
stamps, sends the Red Cross drive “‘over 
the top.” Its voice causes countless men 
and women to present themselves for 
services of all sorts. It speeds factory 
workers to their tasks in piling up 
weapons of war with which to crush the 


enemies of Freedom. 


The voice of America’s free Radio surges 
with the spirit of a nation aroused, 
united, determined. You can sense in it 
the courage of a people who have fought 
for Freedom before, and willingly do it 
again. You can hear the singing hearts of 
men and women who, at any cost, will 


defend their American way of life. 


Thus, on every battlefield and front—in 
every mill, factory and home—the Voice 
of Radio is helping to unite the vast 
power of America. It will continue to 
serve without stint, until the world is 


once more free. 
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IS DADDY TAKING 


you MAY NoT HAVE To PUSH SALES 


BUT, You sTILL HAVE To 


! PUSH SALESMEN, 


| c— are two kinds of salesmen 


who are taking it pretty easy today .. . the 
fellow who is “riding the boom” and the 
fellow who can’t “deliver” anyhow. If, on 
the other hand, you believe that your men 
could get more business that you could 
handle or that they ought to be “on the 
job,” even if it is NOT sales that you want, 
send for the new 1942 Belnap and Thomp- 
son “PUSH BOOK” and suggestions on 
how to get TODAY’S JOB DONE... 
THROUGH SALESMEN. 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


A Sales Promotion Agency 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in 
New York — Cleveland — Minneapolis — St. Louis 
Detroit — Atlanta — San Francisco — Los Angeles 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF PUSH PLANS 


Pfaltzgraff pottery ovenware, Murphy- 
Phoenix cleaners for rugs and walls, 
Schwartz milk filters and some other 
products familiar to salesmen experi- 
enced in selling cooking ware. Thus 
another sales force stays together— 
maybe for the duration—and another 
company remains in business. 


Food Sellers Save Tires 


Few bleats from food distributors 
have reached Washington asking for 
more tires for salesmen. One whole- 
salers’ group—U. S. Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association—put in a plea that 
got only half-hearted support from its 
own members. National American 
Wholesale Grocers, bigger association, 
never mentioned tire appeals at its 
Chicago convention the last week in 
January. One wholesaler said his sales- 
men moving by train and bus were 
getting bigger volume per day than 
they got last year 7 car. ‘That's only 
because of scare buying,’’ a veteran 
food sales manager tells us. “You 
don’t have to se// now.” 

General Foods has put 20% of its 
1,100 salesmen’s cars into storage by 
reducing management car use, cutting 
down call frequencies in outlying dis- 
tricts, rotating cars between salesmen 
to keep each active car at maximum 
service. Canceling the rule permitting 
men to rum company cars for personal 
use at five cents a mile starts out to 
save at least 1,000,000 car miles a year. 


* ke 


U. S. Rubber announces a line of 
wool athletic socks, converting a small 
amount of plant capacity to make this 
knitwear. It will soon be in the as- 
bestos business too, which is not 
strange for a company that for years 
has made hardware, clothing and seven 
or eight other lines without rubber. 
. . . With women’s stockings fewer, 
matching up odd ones offers a market 
for a new Tintex stocking dye, thinks 
Park & Tilford, So it now sells this 
new dye in “wine blush,” “brown 
butter,” “hula bronze’ and ‘smoke 
haze” shades. 


“Win-the-War” Department 
With fewer and fewer refrigerators, 
ranges, cookers and so on to sell, 
Westinghouse dealers are distributing 
a new, 32-page booklet telling women 
how to help win the war by “‘saving 
electricity” by more careful use of the 
appliances they own. It says such 
things as: “Open your refrigerator 
door 25 times a day instead of 50 and 
you can save as much as 10% on that 
refrigerator’s power bill.” . . . Ply- 
mouth Cordage salesmen, with no 
manila rope to sell ordinary users, aré 
kept busy instructing dealers and users 
how to get more service out of the 
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rope they have. . . . Bayer Co., Inc., 
has printed 1,000,000 copies of a Citi- 
zenship Educational Service booklet 
“exposing the behind-the-lines tech- 
nique of the Nazi gangsters and their 
Japanese and Fascist henchmen in 
making dirty war upon our civilians” ; 
sent 15 copies by Western Union to 
every druggist in the country suggest- 
ing they read it, then “put copies in 
the hands of your 15 most influential 
customers; ask each of them to read 


the book and pass it on to five friends.” 


Saving paper, International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co, sends a double 
duty counter display card to dealers. 
There’s a Kotex poster on one side 
for a week’s use, and on the other, a 
Kleenex and Delsey display. 

* * * 


Aralac, Inc., casein fiber division of 
National Dairy Products, is already so 
deeply flooded with orders for its new 
“yarn from milk,” a product adver- 
tised first at mid-December, that it is 
taking business on an allocation basis. 
Salesmen are servicing; not selling. 


Tire Dealers Want Help 

While big tire companies continue 
giving their dealers various tire serv- 
icing plans (Firestone plan includes 
branding owners’ initials on sidewalls 
to reduce theft losses), independents 
scramble for help on their own. In 
Washington last week the Small Busi- 


\ 
\ 


A> 


ness Committee of the House resolved 
that manufacturers should be allowed 
to sell new tires and tubes only to 
dealers whose principal business as of 
December 1, 1941, was tires; that such 
dealers be given preference in the dis- 
tribution of camelback rubber and re- 
treading equipment; even that these 
dyed-in-the-wool tire dealers get tax 
relief and other Government aid, All 
of this is aimed at gasoline dealers, 
mail order houses and such. Some kind 
of federal action is expected. Mean- 
time independent tire dealers are stay- 
ing in business by selling furniture, 
fruits and vegetables and whatnot to 
patch out. 
Se 

Monsanto Chemical Co., with plants 
in 12 cities and offices in 10, is hand- 
ing out windshield stickers to build 
up an employes’ “Share-Your-Car’’ 
club. Fewer cars hereafter will carry 
Monsanto people to and from work— 
saving tires. 


A business triumvirate of 


note in Washington is the Hilltop 


Market, Georgia Avenue’s deluxe food 
store... the Campbell Soup Company 
..and WJSV. (A combination dupli- 
cated many times over in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. metropolitan area.) 
Here's a picture of Hilltop Owner 
Dave Abraham talking things over 
with John M. Delp, Campbell repre- 
sentative for the bustling District of 
Columbia area. Hilltop is featuring 

the Campbell-CBS Radio Star 
specials. Says alert Merchant Abra- 
ham: “WJSV and Campbell sure are 
a great team for any man in the food 


business. They mean profits!” 


WISV 


WASHINGTON'’S 50,000 WATT STATION 


Owned and operated by CBS. Represented nation- 
ally by Radio Sales: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, [9§ St. Louis, Charlotte 
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Forty-four years ago today, the cry 
Remember the Maine” rang from 
Cuba to Corregidor. By comparison 
with the all-out thing in which we are 
now engaged, the Spanish-American 
War seems like a scrimmage in the 
Rose Bowl. 


x * * 

PM Rye embroiders its initials neatly 
into a headline: “If it isn’t PM, it 
isn't an evening.” 

x * * 

The other p. m., incidentally, I got 
out Laurence Stallings’s picture-book 
with the prophetic title, “The First 
World War,” published in 1933, by 
Simon & Schuster. I was interested 
to see how many movie and book-titles 
had come out of the picture-captions 
and vice versa. For instance, ‘Street 
Scene,” ‘Death in the Afternoon,” 
‘Farewell to Arms’ and others which 
| hesitate to lift, since the book is 
copyrighted, 

Tessie O'Paque, the dope, thinks 
OPM was a narcotic anyhow. 

That was a nice institutional page 
Gimbels published on their 100th 
anniversary. Some of us could use the 
courage and foresight of young Adam 
Gimbel, for 1842 was certainly no time 
to start a store. Or was it? 

x * * 

Which reminds me that some people 
I know appear more interested in 
blackout curtains for their own protec- 
tion than they are in winning the war. 
This is no street-brawl, as they will 
find out. It’s the biggest job any or 
all of us ever tackled. 

* 

“Alimentary, my dear Watson,” 
quips Modern Magazines in a page ad 
about food. 

* 

Coca-Cola was a long time coming 
around to it, but finally recognized the 
fact that the product’s nickname is 
“Coke,” began to capitalize on it in 
the advertising. 

* * * 

Add rubber shortage: Les Colby 
writes: “In a pinch, don’t you feel, 
if things get that tight, the ladies can 
wiggle along without the two-way 
stretch? Of course, things would have 


[34] 


to get into bad shape.” There’s some 
foundation for what you say, Les. 
* «+s 
Who remembers when Chase & San- 
born coffee carried the prefix ‘Seal 
Brand’? 
* ok 
Jim Collins, of Hollywood, forwards 
a Christmas card he got from Russell 
Kay, of Tampa. (Another example 
of unity, by the way, California and 
Florida exchanging greetings.) The 
whole thing, on the letterhead of Santa 
Claus & Co., is too long to reproduce 
here, but a few verses will give you 
the idea: 


You just don’t know the fix we're in. 
We can’t get copper, zinc, or tin. 

On top of that, we're way in debt. 
The labor-problem is a threat. 

But we're not licked, no, sir, not yet. 
Material gifts for you are out, 

Since you know what it’s all about. 
And so, instead, here's what we've planned: 
We find we have large stocks on hand 
Of Patience, Courage, Faith, and Hope, 
The things you'll really need to cope 
With problems in the world today. 
Delivery, we guarantee, 

For no patrols on land or sea 

Can sink or censor gifts like these. 
Their quality is sure to please. 

So take and use them through the year. 
They'll banish heartaches, gloom, and fear. 
Ss a 

Why not plastic automobile-tags, to 
save metal? 

* 2 «@ 

Wonder if Ipana tooth-paste will 
get rid of the rising-sun design on the 
tube and carton, now that it suggests 
something it was never intended to 
when the brand was put on the mar- 
ket ? 

* * & 

“Girls, look—Sonja Henie skates!”, 
headlines a premium ad for Curtis 
Publishing. She does, and how. 

* Bo ok 

With Philadelphia’s Evening Ledger 
on the scrap-heap, the Evening Bul- 
letin’s slogan, “Nearly everybody reads 
the Bulletin,” is more true than ever. 
The Missus thinks it might be 
amended to “Everybody who can read 
reads the Bulletin.” 

= 

If Gargantua hasn’t chewed up that 
tire he had hanging in his cage, he 
may have to give it up. A nice assign- 
ment for Leon Henderson. 


“Kuala Lumpur’ has a rhythmical sound. 
(Malayan place-names often do.) 

But the news of the war 

Mentions one I like more: 

The lyrical “Kota Bharu.” 


* * * 

W. G. Duncan, v.-p.*in chg. sales, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp., Louisville, 
thinks a good slogan for a sales force 
would be: “Keep ‘em buying.” 

* ok * 


Another “Time Capsule” was 7 ‘me's 
brochure review of ‘The Years that 
Went Before . . . 1923 to 1942. Pic. 
turesque passages: ‘The dry, spare in- 
tegrity of Calvin Coolidge” .. . ‘The 
Pollyanntics of Emile Coué’’.. .“War 
as an instrument of national policy was 
renounced for all time by 62 world- 
powers”... “Amelia Earhart flew off 
into the sunrise.” 

* * # 

When Joe Louis conked Buddy Baer 
in the first round, the announcer had 
no time to read his Gillette Blade com- 
mercial, so Fred Allen invited both 
Buddy and the announcer to his Tex- 
aco show the next week, when the 
Gillette plug was duly read. Only a 
mad wag like Fred Allen would think 
of something like that. 

* © @ 

I just figured out my income-tax for 
1941, and don’t know whether to be 
proud or despondent, when I recall 
that it is double my first year’s salary 
in the advertising business, 

* ok * 

I have been waiting to see some 
mention of the four broadcasts Shirley 
Temple made for Elgin Watch during 
the Christmas season. Unless these old 
ears deceived me, she ad-libbed “Hello, 
George!” right after the sign-off of 
the last performance. 

* ok * 

By the Optak Process, Edward Stern 
& Co., Philadelphia printers, repro- 
duced Part X of the ‘Pickwick Papers’ 
and you might wish to write for 4 
copy. I liked the little ad it carried 
for “Perring’s patent extra-light India- 
rubber hats.”” For people with swelled 
heads, no doubt. 

* * x 

They were having trouble with sub- 
stitutions in the early 19th century, if 
I can judge by this excerpt from an- 
other ad in the same book: ‘‘A further 
testimony to its merits, no less strong, 
is offered by the ingenuity which some 
unprincipled persons have exercised to 
imitate its title and appearance, and to 
substitute for it an article not merely 
inefficacious, but mischievous; it 1 
therefore necessary to ask for Alling: 
ham’s Rotterdam Corn & Bunnion Sol: 
vent, and see that J. A. Sharwood 1s 
written .on the outside wrapper, 4 
none others are genuine.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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salesmen Keep in Touch 
with Home Office by 
Mailing Dictation Discs 


Salesmen of Bussman Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Louis, dictate daily reports 
on plastic record discs which are sent 
to the home office by first-class mail. 

The innovation was sponsored by 
Vice-President Harry T, Bussman. His 
company, a division of McGraw Elec- 
tric Co., manufactures ‘Buss’ fuses, 
Fusestats” and ‘‘Fusetrons.”” These 
are sold to railroads, utilities, contrac- 
tors, dealers, hotels, hospitals, govern- 
mental agencies, etc. Because of the 
complexities of serving these widely 
different users in war times, up-to-the- 
minute reports from salesmen are vital. 

SoundScriber Corp., New Haven, re- 
cently introduced a new type of port- 
able dictating unit. Mr. Bussman tested 
the unit and then equipped all of his 
36 men with the devices. 

They dictate complete reports in 
their cars, in hotel rooms, sometimes 
even in customers’ offices. Messages are 
transmitted through a sensitive radio- 
type microphone onto a wafer thin 
seven-inch record. The latter will carry 
30 minutes of dictation. 

At the St. Louis headquarters 
stenographers transcribe the messages 
exactly as is done with other dictating 
machines. Often Mr. Bussman listens 
to the records without transcription. 

In some instances customers them- 
selves wish to transmit a voice message 
to Mr. Bussman. 

Mr. Bussman also sends voice mes- 
sages to his field men. They have 
built-in speakers in their portable 
SoundScribers and can play back their 
recordings before mailing or listen to 
recordings from headquarters. 

The portable dictation and record- 
ing units are little larger than a port- 
able typewriter and are completely 
self-contained, even to a compartment 
for the discs—a two-weeks’ supply. 


Food Ad Characters 
Serve Breakfast Dishes 


“Aunt Jemima,” the Cream of 
Wheat Man and many other characters 
made famous in food advertising ap- 
peared in person at a series of break- 
fasts given in Chicago’s Palmer House 
during the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion convention the last week in Jan- 
uaty. Breakfasts were given by The 
American Weekly and Puck —The 
Comic Weekly to plug the value of 
advertising in building wide public 
acceptance of national brands. Adver- 
tised products were served and adver- 
tising exhibits filled the walls of the 
breakfast room. 
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dy ITS WHERE 
fF «ITS SPENT 
THAT COUNTS 


It's not where folks get their pay envel- 
opes but where they spend ‘em that 
counts. 


That marketing axiom is true in Troy, too. 
The estimated $40,918,000 in industrial 
wages paid to the thousands in the United 
States Arsenal, blast furnaces, steel mills 
and machine shops in the Troy A. B. C. 
City Zone is coiled by the earnings of 
other thousands who daily commute to 
electrical shops, tank factories and army 
depots in other parts of the Census Bureau- 
defined Troy - Albany - Schenectady me- 
tropolitan district. 


More than 140,000 persons, a third of 
the population of America's 27th market, 
live, play and spend their money in the 
er segment of this $199,031,000 sales 
field. 


The Record Newspapers, Troy's sole 
dailies, alone reach 26% of all homes in 
the above metropolitan district, and at a 
single rate of only I2c per line. 


THE THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J) A VIGER 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER 


Eaton Expands 


With an increase of about 20% in 
its ad budget and the addition of radio 
to its media list, Eaton Paper Corp., 
Pittsfield, Mass., is launching a Spring 
campaign for its letter papers. 

The company is using 11 general, 
women’s and home magazines, plus 
two weeklies for its typewriter papers. 
Dramatized announcements over 28 
radio stations three times a week cover 
the firm's major sales zones in the 
U. S. Grey agency, N. Y., is in charge 
of the account. 

Copy will continue to headline the 
slogan introduced last year, “Any mail 
for me? To get a letter, write a letter. 
Use Eaton’s Fine Letter Paper.” Be- 
cause of the increase in letter-writing, 
owing to the large number of men in 
military service, and because people 
write more frequently to families and 
friends during periods of stress, Eaton 
expects a substantial increase in its 
business. 


Fizz Water 


Last year L. N. Renault & Sons, Egg 
Harbor City, N. J., sold 1,500,000 
bottles of domestic champagne and 
sparkling wine. To maintain and in- 
crease this pace the company is 
tripling the size of its ads now appear- 
ing in eight weeklies and monthlies. 

A three-a-week program over WOR, 
Newark, featuring Ed Fitzgerald, con- 
tinues. Additional time on local sta- 
tions in Pa., N. J., and other states, 
plus newspaper space is scheduled in 
markets where sales warrant enlarged 
promotion. New point-of-sale mate- 
rial is being distributed. 

Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia, is the 
agency. 


Bananas on Air 

United Fruit Co., N. Y., is sponsor- 
ing a news round-up on 38 stations of 
the Columbia Soesiadion System. It 
is the first time United has used CBS 
facilities. 

Heard Mondays through Fridays for 
15 minutes in the early evening, the 
program consists of news reports from 
CBS correspondents around the world 
and analyses by military and political 
experts in N, Y. 

Commercials, prepared by BBDO, 
N. Y. agency, say that “The World 
Today” is presented in the interests of 
the National Nutrition Program and 
of growers and distributors of all 
fresh fruits and vegetables. United 
believes that if more fresh fruits and 
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Advertising Campaigns 


vegetables of all kinds are eaten, 
bananas will naturally benefit. Only 
parenthetically will the announcer 
speak of the nutritive value of bananas 
and the proper temperature to ripen 
them. The period represents about a 
$1,000,000 investment. 


Civilian Furloughs 


All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, takes space in 19 
newspapers of 11 eastern and mid- 
western cities to dispel any wild-eyed 
rumors that the Sunkist State is in a 
state of siege. 

“People are on the alert, but living 
normally,” copy points out. “The 
All-Winter Sun Festival continues as 
before. Only 11 of the 300 original 
events were cancelled. . . . One gen- 
eral blackout December 10. None 
since, . . . Victory depends on public 
fitness and morale. . . . Southern Cali- 
fornia and other great recreation areas 
offer ideal civilian furloughs for hard 
workers and quick rejuvenation for the 
big job ahead,” 

A bulletin on today’s conditions in 
Southern Cal. and the famous ‘How 
to Plan Your Trip” book are offered 
to coupon-clippers. 

Lord & Thomas, L. A., is the agency 


« « « VOLDIERS, TOO, 
OF DEMOCRACY! 


A selling agent and the sales force and the salesmen are 
vital symbols of democracy. All three presuppose private 
enterprise, personal choice, civil liberty. When sales effort 
is no longer aceded—democracy no longer exists. Our 
government is fighting all over the world to preserve 
our way of life. Ic is fighting for us and for every one 
of owr customers. 


Tere we ajo acy ta shame of gr gure 
wom They ace the het Smceatany you oe bom 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 


LW. Votentine lo 


NEW YORK CITY 


qe WORTH STREET 


J. W. Valentine Co., N. Y. cotton and 


rayon textile firm, ran this timely re- 

minder in the N. Y. Times and a small 

group of trade papers. Jackson agency, 

same city, prepared it. More ads along 
the same line may follow. 


for this “daddy of all travel adver. 
tisers.” 

Californians, Inc., San Francisco 
issues a bulletin to “All Travel Agen 
cies on the Pacific Coast” to ‘‘answe 
the many inquiries about the trave! 
situation that have come to us.” 

In an atmosphere of tire-rationin 
“panic,” it declares, one might expec 
almost entire elimination of long di 
tance journeys by auto. But, “Con 
sider two facts: (1) Motoring habit; 
are ingrained in American life; (2) 
our people are naturally optimisti: 
Aren't they likely to exercise the old 
habits—modified, perhaps saving rub 
ber on shorter trips now so as to have 
it for longer vacation and _ holiday 
journeys?” 

Even if there was a complete dearth 
of long distance auto travelers, Cali- 
fornians, Inc., stress, they accounted 
for only one-third of past tourist traf- 
fic. More than 1,000,000 Californians 
visited other regions last year. “If 
not so many of them leave the Coast 
this year it might importantly con 
tribute to a record business for such 
of our regions and resorts as would 
have had the foresight to plan for and 
go after this business. . . . Now, of 
all times, we must uphold our Pacific 
Coast states and communities in the 
national estimation by maintaining our 
accustomed places in advertising. . . . 
There are ahead more years of peace 
and constructive effort than there are 
of war. Let’s keep our balance.” 

Santa Fe Railway is also telling news- 
paper readers of eastern cities, “You can 
lean back and rest in California.” 
Other railroads and groups interested 
in promoting travel will doubtless join 
in the chorus, The Pacific Coast is not 
succumbing to war jitters. 


Westinghouse and GE 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, quotes the pre- 
amble to the Constitution in the first 
of a new institutional series, ‘To pro- 
vide for the common defense, to 
promote the general welfare.” The 
company is providing for the common 
defense ‘working 24 hours a day’ on 
armor-piercing shot, bomb fuses, Navy 
turbines and many other items. 

These war necessities are being pro- 
duced ‘‘to speed the time when West- 
inghouse ‘know how’ will again lead 
the way in supplying the nation’s 
peacetime products for better living.” 
A list of Westinghouse products, “for 
the general welfare,” follows: Refrig- 
erators, ranges, elevators, wiring de- 
vices, etc. 

The series is running in newspapers 
of 20 cities where there are factories, 
and in 17 weekly and monthly maga- 
zines, some in color pages and spreads. 
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In1942 the big question P about 
advertising expenditures 1s not 
how much, but how well. And the 
ereatest assets of any medium 
are the twin 23@3 virtues of 

eficiency and economy. So it 
Is worth remembering G that 
the Alue Network lowers your 


cost of dseeibution? 1? by eiving 


you nation-wide ¢ 0 Ly coverage 
at the lowest price of any me- 
dium entering the home.) 
lhe moral...buy Blue, and 


reach more ears ZPD per dollar! 


BLUE NETWORK COMPANY, INC. e¢ 4 Radio Corporation of America Service 


About $750,000 is being spent for the 
campaign through Young & Rubicam, 
N. Y. agency. Object, of course, is 
to keep bright the name Westinghouse 
in the memories of consumers, even 
though the latter may not now be able 
to buy refrigerators, ranges, etc. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, is 
currently running much the same type 
of institutional series. (Neither com- 
pany, however, likes the name “‘institu- 
tional.”’) G-E, and its agency, Maxon, 
N. Y., are placing emphasis on what 
G-E products can and are doing for 
their owners. Present owners of G-E 


refrigerators, radios, etc., are being 
told, in effect, that they have the best 
—products which are serving them 
well. Prospective buyers are being led 
to think, “After the war I’m certainly 
going to get a G-E.” The program in 
an extensive list of media, is costing 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 


Hollywood Increases Ads 
Columbia Pictures announces in 
Hollywood that its advertising budget 
for 1942 has been increased 30% over 
any year since 1920. Other picture 
producing companies state that, al- 


“SEND IT BY AIR EXPRESS!” 


4 


+. IT’S FASTEST— AND 
COSTS SO LITTLE, TOO!” 


It’s the “early bird” who catches thesale! Sobeatcom- 
petition to the punch by saving hours, often days in 
sending and getting your shipments by using 3-mile-a-minute Air EXPRESS—regu- 
larly. ‘This fastest service gives wings to anything a plane can carry—samples to a 
salesman in the field, a window display, printed matter or what-have-you. 

Air Express rates are remarkably low, too. There’s no extra charge for special 
pick-up and special delivery within regular Railway Express vehicle limits in all 
cities and principal towns. Also International Arr Express to and from scores of 
foreign countries. Phone Railway Express and ask for Air Express Division. 


EXAMPLES OF AIR EXPRESS ECONOMY!... 


(Minimum Charge $1.00. Rates by Air Miles) 


Air Miles 1 Ib. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 
200 $1.00 $1.04 $1.12 $1.32 $2.00 
500 1.00 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 

1000 1.00 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 

2000 1.00 2.48 4.00 8.00 20.00 

3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 9.60 24.00 


Proportionately low rates on heavier shipments ! 
Direct 3-mile-a-minute service between over 370 key cities. Co- 
ordinated air-rail connections to 23,000 off-airline points. Also 
International Arr Express to and from scores of foreign countries. 


‘FASTEST WAY’ MEANS AIR EXPRESS 


or NB 
Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
[48] 


though decisions are to be made lat<r, 
some in New York, there will be a 
teudency toward larger advertising ex. 
penditures. No company contemplates 
a decrease. 

Two factors govern this stepping up 
of sales efforts: 

First, the public has plenty of 
money, employment is steadily gain- 
ing, motoring is cut, travel may be 
restricted, rationing in merchandise js 
ahead, Pictures offer an outlet for 
money, and are a product that does not 
make heavy drafts upon raw materials 
needed for war. Also, entertainment 
increases morale. 

Second, since block booking went 
out, it has become necessary to sell 
each feature film on its merits. For- 
merly, one big picture carried several 
others, but today every picture is in 
competition with others made by the 
same producer, as well as with other 
studios. The theater owner buys pic- 
tures separately, and the amount and 
kind of advertising done to interest 
fans figures in his decisions. 


Nescafe 


Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., N. Y., 
raises the ad appropriation for Nes- 
cafe, coffee drink, some 50% for the 
first half of this year. 

Newspapers employed have been in. 
creased from approximately 100 to 
125. Both b. & w. and rotogravure 
is used. Insertions run from 200 to 
1,000 lines. A national weekly and 
a monthly are scheduled for the first 
time for the product. 

Copy describes the ‘‘new, instant 
Nestle product”’ as ‘composed of equal 
parts of skillfully brewed soluble 
coffee and added carbohydrates (dex- 
trins, maltose and dextrose) added 
solely to protect the flavor. A tea- 
spoonful in a cup, add hot water, it’s 
ready.” 

Leon Livingston, San Francisco, is 
the agency. 


Pork and Beans 

That typically American dish pork 
and beans is currently getting the 
largest promotion in its history from 
Van Camp’s, Inc. The Indianapolis 
company is spending about $750,000 
this year to induce housewives to serve 

. & b. more frequently. 

Besides steady weekly insertions in 
450 dailies and over 3,000 weekly 
newspapers, Van Camp’s has recently 
jumped its magazine list from two to 
12. Spot broadcasts have been ar- 
ranged on 120 stations, plus participa- 
tion programs on ten stations. 

Six separate promotions for the first 
five months of the year have been 
charted. For January Mrs. Josephine 
Culbertson, the bridge expert, told 
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readers how she serves a p. & b. sup- 
er. A “one-dish meal” is being 
featured this month. 

Calkins & Holden, N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 


Ready-to-Use Vegetables 
Score Hit in New England 


For 18 years, M.*Longo & Sons, 
Providence produce wholesalers, served 
retailers in the Rhode Island area with 
a complete line of fresh vegetables. 
In January, 1940, they introduced a 
line of packaged vegetables prepared 
and ready for immediate kitchen and 
table use. 

These ready-to-use vegetables met 
with immediate success, according to 
Anthony Longo, manager and part 
owner. During 1941, volume in- 
creased 60% over the first year. Sales 
for the current year to date are about 
65% ahead of 1941 for the same 
period. Additional territories are be- 
ing developed with such success that 
the company cannot at times fill all 
orders. 

The reason for this ready acceptance 
is that housewives may cook and serve 
vegetables without the fuss and mess 
of picking over, trimming, washing, 
cutting and shredding. There's no 
waste—either of vegetables or in time. 

Biggest seller of the line is spinach. 
This is picked over, trimmed, washed 
thoroughly, all ready for the kettle. 
Second best seller is cole slaw—tender 
cabbage with peppers, carrots and 
parsley, ready to serve. Next best 
seller is the salad bowl, a mixture of 
seven salad vegetables culled, washed, 
cut, shredded and packed in cello- 
phane bags. Another big seller is the 
Veg-Mix, a patented assortment of ten 
vegetables, diced, ready for the soup 
kettle. Other products, sold in season, 
include brussels sprouts, celery hearts, 
corn on the cob, peas, with others 
probably to be added in the near 
future. 

All packages retail at 15 cents each 
tegardless of the fluctuation in prices 
of fresh bulk vegetables. Storekeepers 
and clerks have given the ready-to-use 
products good acceptance, since they 
do away with much of the usual mess 
and waste in bulk goods. Being at- 
tractively packaged, the goods have 
also helped to improve the appearance 
of vegetable departments. 

All items are packaged in cello- 
phane bags with a printed marker 
stapled at the top. Only exception to 
the cellophane packaging is the Veg- 
Mix soup assortment which for some 
areas is packed in a colored paper box 
having a cellophane window. While 
this package sells well in some areas 
(Providence, for instance), the cello- 
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phane bags are better sellers in most 
other areas, probably because shoppers 
buy with greater confidence when they 
have a full view of contents. 

All vegetables are strictly fresh; all 
are prepared, packaged and delivered 
the same day. 

Distribution is concentrated through- 
out Rhode Island, eastern Massachu- 
setts and eastern Connecticut. Two 
new cities—Hartford, Conn., and 
Springfield, Mass.—have recently been 
opened up. Products are advertised in 
newspapers in cities which are served 
and: over two radio stations. 


Positions Wanted 
or 
Executives Wanted 


Special rates on display ads of 
three inches or less are available 
to those wanting or offering posi- 
tions. Apply to: 


Advertising Department 
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PAPER INTRODUCED 
THIS SAILOR 
TO A MACHINE 


Thousands of men, and women too, 
in our armed forces, in Government 
offices, in war industries, are learn- 
‘ ing to use new machines .... 
strange, complicated machines that 
require explaining. 

Your instruction manuals, parts 
lists, 
must stand hard usage, must last 
longer than ever before. To give 
them the utmost protection with as- 
surance of long life, specify your 
printed matter to be bound in 


AROYDONR 


other forms of information 


COVER 


Complete range of colors, 2 prac- 
tical weights, 2 economical sizes. 
Companion lines: Twiltex Cover, 
Leathercraft Cover. 


Write to the Cover Paper Mill for 
samples and complete information. 


HOLYOKE CARD and PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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They satisfy—not only Chesterfield smokers, but all the hundreds of women who look 


to advertising’s glamour girls for the latest in fashion. 


Daniel Hays Co. takes advan- 


tage of this fact by cooperating with Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. to sell its gloves 
to the style-conscious woman, 


Promotion Finesse That 
Keeps Fashion Buyers 
Coming Back for More 


Styles newsy but not so freakish they are doomed to early and 


violent death on the cut-price counters. 


Promotion stunts that 


tie up with other fashion accessories. Usable advertising ideas, 


simple training routines. 


angles on Daniel Hays gloves. 


Y making good gloves for men 

and women, gloves that are 

newsworthy without falling 

into the gadget and novelty 
class, and by promoting those gloves 
to the trade and showing the trade 
how to promote them to the public, 
the 88-year-old Daniel Hays Co. of 
Gloversville, N. Y., not only holds its 
own in the face of competition from 
low-priced gloves, but enjoys a steady 
increase in sales, 

At the end of August, 1941, sales 
volume had already equaled the year’s 
total for 1940. While it is true that 
retailers were placing their orders 
earlier than usual last year, this could 
not have been entirely responsible for 
the better showing. Part of the credit 
must be given to Hays’ aggressive 
sales promotion policy. 

Hays’ gloves are a product that iends 
itself to dealer promotion. But the 
company does not wait for dealers to 
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These are the current newsworthy 


take the sales initiative; it supplies 
them with ideas and plans for promo- 
tions. Conversely, dealers look to 
Hays for gloves fitted to be spearheads 
for promotional drives. 

One plank in the company’s pro- 
gram 1s active cooperation with other 
companies, coordinating sales effort 
with bag and belt manufacturers—to 
name one example; and capitalizing 
on the promotional value of front 
covers of national magazines that hap- 
pen to show pictures of pretty girls 
with smartly gloved hands—provided, 
of course, the gloves are Hays-made. 

Since 1854 Daniel Hays Co. has 
been making fine gloves. The line is 
a high quality one, starting at $1.50 
for a fabric glove, including a few 
$3 sellers, but consisting chiefly of 
higher-priced gloves, the majority re- 
tailing at a figure in the neighborhood 
of $5. Distribution is national, mainly 
through department stores and men’s 


wear stores. There are nine salesmen 
on the staff. 

Most department store buyers visit 
New York once or twice a year. Dur- 
ing their visits, manufacturers compete 
for their attention, feeling that it is 
more advantageous to sell from head- 
quarters, where the complete line can 
be shown, than at the buyer’s home 
office. With this in mind, Daniel 
Hays began a program of active co- 
operation with the dealer two years 
ago, with the principal objective of 
attracting buyers to the New York 
showroom. Here they could be shown 
the complete line; they could be given 
suggestions for advertising, displaying 
and promoting various items in the 
line; and they could place their orders. 

The task of carrying out this new 
sales promotion program was assigned 
to Sue-Jo Jarrott, already well known 
to the trade. Her experience had in- 
cluded running a shopping column 
and selling advertising for the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram; and working 
for the Haire Publications, for a time 
editing both Fashion Accessories and 
the handbag section of Luggage and 
Leather Goods, Miss Jarrott got busy, 
starting a flow of material to buyers 
and their sales staffs, suggesting ways 
of promoting the new numbers the 
company gets out each year. 

She also began a campaign to induce 
buyers to visit her office when in New 
York, supplementing the calls of Hays 
salesmen at their stores. The number 
of visitors to the New York office rose 
sharply. In July, 1940, when she had 
been there about six months, there 
were twice as many as in the previous 
July. The increase for the first year 
was about 3314%, and the 1941 gain 
was probably almost as great. 


Cooperative Campaigns 


Another policy that pays dividends 
is that of cooperating with other com- 
panies, an opportunity that comes 
fairly often because of the nature of 
the products. There have been several 
tie-ups with Lesco, Ltd., a recent one 
having been based on “Sweet Potato 
Pig” —an ensemble consisting of belt, 
handbag and gloves, all made of pig- 
skin in a ‘sweet potato’ shade. Lesco, 
Ltd., manufactures the belt and hand- 
bag, and the set is sold in leading de- 
partment stores throughout the coun- 
try. “‘Lesco Flair,” is a slip-on glove 
introduced two years ago in an ef 
semble, is still going strong, with both 
consumers and salespeople calling for 
it by the name under which it was 
originally promoted, 

When, as often happens, a pretty 
girl with smartly gloved hands 1s 
shown on the front cover of a mag- 
azine of national circulation, the gloves 
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780 WEEKS ON THE NETWORK most PEOPLE LISTEN 10 Most 


HE best testimonial ever invented is 


i the satisfied customer. 


We point proudly to one of our long list, 
Cities Service: as an interesting example 


of NBC Red Network effectiveness: 


For fifteen years of Friday nights, Cities 
Service has em 

Red to spread fine musi 

points of fine gasolene—t0 millions Upo” 
millions of American families. That the com- 
bination works, and works well, is amply 
attested by the fact that Cities Service has 
renewed its Red Network contract not 
once or three OF five oF eight times, but 
fifteen—and js now starting its sixteenth 


r of doing business at the same old 


Dwell on that fo 

think about radi 

Network in particular. 
consistently other leading Ame 


ness organizations use the Red. 


qa summary 
reveals, ninety-five per cent were yreneu- 
als. Seventy-five per cent of our present ad- 
vertisers ca" look back to five or more yeas 
on the Red Network — 4” even third of 


them to ten or more years. 


The best testimonial ever invented is the 
satisfied customer. The Red Network sp& 


cializes in them. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


are likely to be Hays-made. In such 
instances, Hays collaborates with the 
publisher in getting reprints of the 
cover into trade channels. Reprints 
are distributed to stores, for use in 
window and counter displays. Both 
Cosmopolitan and Collier's have re- 
cently shown Hays gloves on their 
front covers. Then there was a Ches- 
terfield advertisement, a double spread 
in color, in a football game program, 
showing two girls wearing Hays 
gloves. From this Miss Jarrott pre- 
pared a mailing piece, with “Finger 
Free” glove advertising copy in the 
space where the teams’ line-ups had 
appeared in the original program. 
When Harper's Bazaar’s College Clinic 
(a board made up of college girls) put 
its seal of approval on the “Work- 
man’s” glove, the trade was duly in- 
formed. 

To satisfy consumer demand, Hays 
brings out new glove models each sea- 
son. Some of these have more than 
fashion significance and become staples 
or classics. None have tricky gadgets 
added merely for novelty’s sake. 

Merry Hull, the young designer who 
is credited with having introduced the 
first new development in glove con- 
struction in 300 years (according to 
Life Magazine, which devoted several 
pages to her work), designs “Finger 
Free’ gloves for Hays. The principle 
behind the Hull design is the anatomy 
of the hand, the third dimension of 
which had been ignored by glovemak- 
ers through the centuries. The impor- 
tance of Miss Hull’s invention (now 
patented) was first recognized by Miss 
L. Granger, glove-buyer for Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y., who sent her to Hays 
as a manufacturer capable of bringing 
out the new type of glove. During the 
last three years it has been enthus- 
iastically received. Lord & Taylor, 
New York department store, gave 
Merry Hull the $1,000 American De- 
sign Award in 1939, and both con- 
sumer and trade publications have used 
gallons of ink in praise of her. 


Machine “Hand Sewing” 


Latest addition to the Merry Hull 
“Finger Free’ family is ‘Seamless 
Palm’’ for women. It is being pro- 
moted to the trade in various ways, in- 
cluding a handsome spiral-bound book 
entitled ‘Stop Press News from Daniel 
Hays,” with line drawings showing 
the “‘architecture’’ of the new design. 
Another new number by the same de- 
signer is ‘Pinker,’ which gets its name 
from the fact that the pieces from 
which it is fashioned have “‘pinked”’ or 
notched edges. A $3 seller, this glove 
was advertised in Mademoiselle in the 
August issue and proved especially 
popular with young women. 
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Another Hays innovation was hav- 
ing gloves ‘‘hand-sewn’’ by machine, a 
great improvement over the old meth- 
od of sending the skins to other coun- 
tries where hand-sewing could be done 
at a reasonable figure. To all intents 
and purposes, the stitching done by 
the new machine /s hand-sewing, with 
the added advantage of greater 
strength. Gloves made by this method 
are called Hays-Tyseam. They have 
been popular with consumers and the 
trade. Lord & Taylor borrowed one of 
the machines, intending to show it in 
operation in the glove department for 
three days, but kept it a week—and 
sold a lot of Tyseam gloves. 


Selling the Service 


Since approximately. 62% of the 
yearly sales of men’s gloves are made 
curing the Christmas shopping season, 
promotions for this merchandise was 
planned accordingly by Hays. This 
year emphasis has been on the military, 
with special designs for each branch 
of the service—the Army, Navy and 
Marines, and a general type “for any 
man in service,” each in an appropriate 
carton. The carton is good-looking, 
yet simple in design—a piece of col- 
ored paper stock folded inward twice, 
so that each glove may be encased sep- 
arately. There’s blue for the Navy, 
khaki color for the Army, and blue 
and gold for the Marines; and red and 
gold for the “general service’ gift. 
Each carton has its own decorative de- 
vices and coat-of-arms, in white and 
gold—a bugle for the Army, a sea- 
going tank and palm tree for the Ma- 
rines, and a battleship for the Navy. 
One important feature is the ease with 
which these packages may be mailed, 
since they are oversized versions of a 
No. 10 envelope. Prices of these 
gloves are from $4 to $5 a pair, ex- 
cept for the general type, which is a 
less expensive model, retailing for 
$1.75. 

To acquaint men’s glove department 
buyers with this item, a set of the 
packages was sent to them, together 
with proof of a dealer advertisement 
featuring the gloves, and a circular 
telling about them and suggesting pro- 
motion aids available. There was also 
reference to the “‘men in service’ mar- 
ket—1,588,500 in the Army; 350,000 
in the Navy; and 50,000 in the Ma- 
rines. Though intended for buyers, a 
mailing piece in the envelope had the 
headline, “What every mother does 
not know . . . what to give her boy 
in service.” Illustrations were draw- 
ings, in color, showing the three types 
of uniformed men and the glove pack- 
age designed for each. According to 
the text, the answer to the problem of 
mothers, sweethearts, sisters, daugh- 


ters, cousins, aunts and nieces was of 
course, ‘Gift Gloves.’ Factual in{or- 
mation for buyers was set down for 
each kind of glove — price, kind of 
leather, style and color; also style num- 
ber and price. (This makes ordering 
easier. ) 

Hays supplies advertising mats to 
customers. This service is currently 
being brought to the attention of the 
stores through a handy spiral-bound 
volume measuring five by six inches, 
Its title is “Daniel Hays Ad-Mat Sery- 
ice—Fall °41.”. The company receives 
requests for a considerable number of 
mats, but the real objective of the book 
is to furnish stimulating ideas to help 
the stores sell more gloves. There are 
proofs of 16 advertisements, each one 
illustrated; and at the back there are 
detachable reply postcards requiring no 
postage. Many stores borrow ideas 
from the book, executing them through 
their own advertising departments, 
without ordering the mats, which does 
not disturb the company, the purpose 
of the book being primarily to help 
dealers sell more Hays’ gloves. 


Sales Literature 


Literature sent by Hays to buyers 
takes several forms. For a Merry Hull 
glove called “Walking Out,” there 
were several mailing pieces. One was 
a double-sheet circular of heavy white 
paper, splotched with green, bearing 
three squares of the leather actually 
used in the gloves, in “Happy Hunting 
Ground Colors’’»— Deer Hoof, Elk 
Horn and Moose Hair. There's an 
illustration of the gloves and a line 
drawing showing an Indian and a 
baby deer. Text calls attention to sell- 
ing points. There's a list of promotion 
aids available through Hays, including 
a reprint of an advertisement that ap- 
peared in Mademoiselle, a newspaper 
ad mat, washing instructions, and the 
blue and white cellophane envelope 
in which the gloves were packaged. 
There's also mention of statement en- 
closures, blue cellophane printed in 
white, on which—if signature cut were 
furnished—Hays would imprint the 
store’s name and the price at which 
the gloves were to be retailed. Then 
there are ‘Sales Pointers’ for mem- 
bers of the glove-selling department. 

At the end of this folder is listed 
“Vital Statistics’—Miss Jarrott’s term 
for product number, type of leather, 
color, price and terms, and length of 
time necessary to make delivery. This 
information is always summed up con- 
cisely for buyers, in table form, for 
convenience in ordering. 

The company makes a special point 
of providing sales ammunition not 
only to heads of departments, but to 
all members of sales staffs in glove 
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departments. Miss Jarrott makes two 
trips about the country each year, dur- 
ing which she calls on stores and talks 
to groups of salespeople, chiefly to 
give them selling points. Information 
of this kind is also provided for sales 
staffs, in outline form. Another data 
sheet for the sales force lists “Talking 
Points” on Hays-Tyseam gloves, call- 
ing attention to the manner in which 
knots are tied invisibly, to the strength 
of the thread used, and to the fact 
that the gloves appear to be hand- 
sewn, but wear better than hand-sewn 
ones. None of this information is in 
the form of laudatory adjectives; it’s 
all factual, in line with the current 
trend toward informative selling. 

An effective mailing piece sent to 
the stores this Fall was a newspaper 
page size circular on which were repro- 
duced advertisements of Hays gloves 
by five leading New York stores in the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune. 
The advertisements were arranged in 
an attractive layout, and the interven- 
ing white space was utilized for bits 
of explanatory text tying in with the 
headlines. In each instance an arrow 
points the way from text to advertise- 
ment, and in each instance also there 
is specific information for the buyer on 
style number, material and prices. This 
is an especially timely kind of promo- 
tion today, since New York is now 
recognized as the world’s fashion cen- 
ter, and what the big New York stores 
do assumes great importance in the 
eyes of retailers elsewhere. 


Let’s Make a Date 


Miss Jarrott is being ‘“merchan- 
dised” to the trade almost as though 
she were a valuable item of merchan- 
dise herself. She signs much of the 
literature that goes out to buyers, who 
should by now be familiar with her 
round, hand-written signature. The 
material she gets out is usually written 
in a chatty vein, drawing on her shop- 
ping-column and fashion magazine 
editing experience. One piece which 
has been responsible for attracting 
many out-of-town buyers to the New 
York office is a postage-paid reply 
postcard attached to an invitation, en- 
titled “Let’s Make a Date!” and signed 
Sue-Jo Jarrott. In the one-paragraph 
invitation, she speaks of the new Dan- 
lel Hays line, asks the buyer to call 
when in New York, and promises 
some “exciting” promotion ideas. The 
back of the reply card has space for 
jotting down the date on which the 
buyer expects to be in New York, her 
New York address and the most con- 
venient time for her to call on Miss 
Jarrott. About 35% of those who 
have received invitations have turned 


up at the Hays’ New York office. 
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ONE OF 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


SALESMEN 


E CALLS on more than 60,000 of the 

67,667* resident families in the Miami 
city zone, daily and Sunday .. . A most ener- 
getic and indefatigable worker, he also covers 
the entire southeastern Florida area every day, 
presenting your message to this rich business 
and agricultural belt ... Furthermore, he calls 
by invitation for he represents the net paid 
circulation of The Miami Herald. 


With the great influx of visitors to Florida each 
winter season he does double duty, for they, 
too, prefer his companionship. 


He knows a wealth of new stories, has a factual, 
unbiased editorial policy and carries the na- 
tion’s leading columnists and features... 


Place your advertising campaign in his port- 
folio and you will receive quick, gratifying 
results! 


*U, S. Government Census figures show Miami City 
Zone population 243,604 ... In the Miami District 
there are 3.6 persons per family or 67.667 families. 


Che Miami Herald 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY — National Representatives 
GREATER MIAMI — “A National Market” 
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Jewelry Industry Wrestles with 
Difficulties, Though Sales Boom 


Skilled diamond cutters live in Holland and Belgium; Japan has 


a cultured pearl monopoly; nickel, tin and copper for alloys are 


scarce. Hence substitutes and whole new lines must be found. 


ETAIL jewelry sales in 1941 
were approximately 30% 
ahead of those for 1940, about 
equal to those of 1929. There's 


reason to believe that the picture for 
1942 would be equally good—if the 
trade could be sure of having stocks 
on hand throughout the year. 


Pode Gites SS aia M5 
* In addition to 519 diversified 
plants, these 24 new industries help 
make Memphis the 3rd largest manu- 


facturing center in the South. 


WMC 


Memphis, Tennessee 


5000 WATTS DAY 
1000 WATTS NIGHT 


. 
NBC RED NETWORK 
e 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY 


THE BRANHAM CO. 


. 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


The Commercial Appeal 


Member of 
South Central Quality Network 
WMC—Memphis WJDX—Jackson, Miss. 
KWKH-KTBS—Shreveport 
WSMB—New Orleans 
KARK—Little Rock 


*who will symbolize for you ' 
in '42 the fact that Memphis 
is. the cotton cdp’ ital of the 


‘Cap Cotton ‘2c/comes 


24 NEW INDUSTRIES 


+ 


y 


Se 


HERE THEY ARE! 


Ready Foods Co., Inc. 

W. J. Small Co. 

. Daylite Fluorescent Institute 

Fred W. Stocker Co. 

Southern Bag Co. 

Delta Refining Co. 

- Central Laboratories, Inc. 
Powdered Milk Division of 

Forest Hill Dairy 

Fisher-Tennessee Division of 
General Motors 

10. Memphis General Depot 

11. Southern Wiping Cloth Co. 

12. Southern Forge & Foundry Co. 

13. Southern Light Manufacturing Co. 
14. Nat Buring Packing Co. 

15. Ernst Bischoff Co. 

16. Meadowbrook Dairy 

17. International Cellucotton Products Co. 
18. Chapman & Dewey 

19. Producers Warehouse & Compress Co. 
20. Sefton Fibre Can Co. 

21. Allied Oil Terminal Co. 

22. National Fireworks Co. 

23. Inventors Laboratories 

24. Volney Mills 


Let WMC, the pioneer radio station of 
the Mid-South, cover this rich market for 


2 SNE Maen 
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Buying power is up. The public 
will be buying fewer cars, radios and 
electric appliances. Undoubtedly it wil! 
wish to put some of its surplus cash 
into diamonds, watches and silverwar 
—which constitute about three-fourths 
of the volume done by the average 
jewelers. But there’s no telling how 
long, nor at what prices, that mer- 
chandise will be available, says Fred- 
erick V. Cole, editor of Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 

As this is written the difficulty with 
regard to diamonds (normally account- 
ing for about one-third of a jeweler's 
sales) is not a shortage of stones, but 
of labor. We have been obtaining 
small diamonds from Holland and Bel- 
gium, and to some extent from Ger- 
many, where they are cut by skilled 
workers for low wages. Labor repre- 
sents 90% of the cost of the small 
diamonds encrusted on rings and other 
gold and platinum jewelry. Cutting 
these small stones cannot be done eco- 
nomically in this country because of 
our higher wage scale. Furthermore, 
we have comparatively few trained 
workers. 

To overcome this difficulty, jewelry 
is being differently designed. There is 
more massive use of gold, and there is 
less encrustation with small diamonds. 
The larger diamonds, in which the 
labor cost of cutting accounts for a 
smaller percentage of the total value, 
have been cut in America for many 
years and are not affected by the war. 


Thank Adolf for This 


In the case of semi-precious and 
imitation stones, labor is also the 
stumbling block. In the past the cutting 
was done chiefly in France and certain 
parts of Germany. Stocks are not yet 
depleted, but they are low. 

Though cultured pearls have been 
imported from the Far East, where the 
Japanese had a monopoly on produc- 
tion, there is not yet a shortage because 
ample stocks had been built up in this 
country before the war with Japan be- 
gan. Eventually there may be a short- 
age if the war continues for a long 
time. There is no possibility of estab- 
lishing our own cultured pearl indus- 
try. We have neither the pearl-bearing 
oysters to produce them, nor the skilled 
labor that is needed, to say nothing 
of the fact that the difference between 
American and Japanese wage scales 
would force costs to prohibitive 
heights, even if the other obstacles 
could be overcome. 

Such gem stones as the zircon, sap- 
phire and ruby have reached us in the 
past from China, Siam, India and Cey- 
lon. Some of these sources have been 
cut off and shipments from others are 
becoming more and more irregular. 
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Watches, which account for about 
25% of the sales volume of the av- 
erage jeweler, are affected by the in- 
ternational situation. Some watches 
and a great many watch parts come to 
us from Switzerland, now surrounded 
by Nazi-controlled countries. While it 
is true that the Germans are permitting 
the export of certain watch parts, they 
have reduced shipments of stop 
watches, chronographs and other sim- 
ilar products useful to nations at war. 

Domestic jewelry manufacture falls 
into three main classifications: Precious 
(gold and platinum) ; medium (gold- 
filled, rolled gold plate, and sterling 
silver) ; and costume jewelry. With 
the exception of sterling, all are af- 
fected by the war. 


Ruthenium to the Rescue 


At present, there is no shortage of 
gold or platinum, but there is a short- 
age of alloying agents. In the past, 
platinum was alloyed with 10% 
iridium (also a member of the plat- 
inum family). Irjdium is essential in 
the manufacture of certain aviation in- 
struments, and it can no longer be 
used in jewelry production. Fortu- 
nately, a substitute has been found. 


- This is ruthenium, a fair supply of 


which was on hand when the use of 
iridium was banned. No one knows 
what will happen when this backlog 
of ruthenium disappears. 

Because it is a soft metal, gold re- 
quires an alloy when used as jewelry. 
Copper and silver have been most com- 
monly used in the past. Copper is 
vitally needed in the war industries 
but only a microscopic amount is 
needed for alloying all the gold that 
is required, and its use for this pur- 
pose is still permitted. Silver remains 
plentiful. 

In the medium bracket, gold-filled 
and rolled gold plate jewelry are suf- 
fering because of the scarcity of nickel 
and brass (85% copper), formerly 
used as base metals. Silver is being 
used in some degree as a base metal; 
but, as might be expected, gold-plated 
silver is more expensive than the va- 
tieties produced in normal times. 

Silverware sales normally account 
for about 25% to 30% of the volume 
of the retail jeweler. Manufacturers of 
sterling (9214% silver to 714% cop- 
per) are keeping up production, be- 
cause they have been allowed to have 
the relatively small amount of copper 
‘they require. Makers of plated silver- 
Ware are suffering, because they can 
no ‘onger obtain adequate supplies of 
the components of the white metal 
base they need. As a consequence, 
those equipped to do so are turning 
out more sterling. Others are produc- 
ing smaller quantities of plated ware, 
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and that in better grades. Some manu- 


facturers are turning to war orders, 
though for the most part they are able 
to obtain only sub-contracts. 

Costume jewelry and what is known 
as ‘syndicate goods’ have felt the war 
pinch most keenly. Brass, nickel and 
tin—which enter so largely into their 
production—are needed in war indus- 
tries. Some substitutions have been 
made. More plastics and wood are be- 
ing used. The volume available to the 
trade is smaller and _ prices are up, 
partly because of shortage of supplies 
and partly because of rising labor costs. 


Foreseeing future curtailment of 
their normal production, many manu- 
facturers would like to get into war 
work. Watch companies find that the 
manufacture of precision instruments 
is an excellent solution to their prob- 
lems. Other manufacturers are finding 
it more difficult to get into war work. 

Retailers are adapting themselves to 
new conditions partly by increasing 
their stocks of giftwares, glass, china, 
pottery and small leather goods. This 
trend has been developing for some 
months past, but the war has accel- 
erated it. 


Department Store field! 


PHILADELPHIA 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

1836 Euclid Avenue 
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DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST reaches more than 27,000 
Buyers and other Executives in over 6,800 Department, Dry Goods 
and Specialty Stores, each of which has an annual sales volume 
ranging from $100,000 to $100,000,000. The stores in this volume 
group account for more than 80% of the total retail business in the 


Reach This Powerful Market in 1942 by Advertising in— 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

A Chilton QQ Publication 

BOSTON—1I40 Federal St. 

30,000 CCA, twice each month, the 10th and 25th 20! Oceano Drive 
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CHICAGO 
29 East Madison St. 
LOS ANGELES 
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No Cars to Sell, Auto Industry Will 
Exploit Service to the Limit 


Campaigns to keep the old bus running are already going great 


guns. Through them the industry not only sees an opportunity 


for patriotic service, but a way to help dealers stay alive, a means 


for maintaining goodwill of millions who will rush to buy again 


when the war folds up. 


ITH the production of new 

automobiles stopped entirely, 

automobile manufacturers 

and dealers with one accord 
have turned to merchandising mainte- 
nance and repair service. 

Now if ever, they reason, is a time 
when manufacturers, dealers and cus- 
tomers can cooperate to their mutual 
advantage and in so doing, all can con- 
tribute to the total war effort. Manu- 
facturers and dealers must sell 
and service in order to remain in busi- 
ness; motorists must buy parts and 
service in order to continue Sales mo- 
torists, and automobiles must be kept 
in use for the sake of prosecuting the 
war effort. 

Fortunately, too, the appeal to the 
customer can easily be presented from 
his viewpoint. There are no “ifs and 
buts’ about it. He just cannot buy a 
new automobile at present—probably 
not for the duration—hence he had 
better take the best possible care of the 
one he has. It is to his own selfish 
interest to have his car thoroughly in- 
spected at once, to replace any worn 
parts, to have it lubricated, and to em- 
ploy preventive maintenance from now 
on. 

If he happens to be a bit short of 
cash at the moment, that is quite all 
right. Manufacturers and dealers want 
to help him keep his car in use and 
to do all they can for defense. So 
solicitous are they, in fact, that now, 
for the first time, most of them are 
prepared to sell parts and service on 
an “easy payment” plan of one kind 
or another. 

Such being the case, motorists sud- 
denly find themselves the objects of 
all manner of service merchandising 
plans. Practically every manufacturer 
in the industry is shaping up a service 
program and a plan of merchandising 
it. Thus, we have the Pontiac ‘‘Pre- 
scribed Service” plan, the Buick “Con- 
serve Your Car’’ program, the Chev- 
rolet “Car Conservation Plan,” the 
Hudson ‘“Nu-Conditioning Service 
Program,” the Dodge-Plymouth “Pay 
as You Drive Car and Truck Modern- 
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ization Plan,” the Oldsmobile ‘Depart- 
mentalized Service Plan,’ and others 
so recently born that they haven't even 
been named. 

All of these are organized promo- 
tional activities on the part of the 
manufacturers. Many of them include 
more or less elaborate literature; all 
offer advertising help and sales aids, 


DEAR 


SAME OF CAB OWNER 


This is a proposed agreement between you 
and me for the sole purpose of persuading 
you to follow a systematic service plan to 
Conserve Your Car. 


It is not a contract and has no legal sig- 
nificance whatever. 

If, after reading our story of “C-Y-C and 
what it will do for you,” you want to sub- 
scribe to the C-Y-C plan, just drop in to see 
me and you and I will check the service 
items listed here that you want us to take 
care of on a systematic mileage basis. 


When these service operations have been 
selected by you, I will assure you that we 
will do everything possible to make the 
C-Y-C plan work to your complete satisfac- 
tion and maximum benefit. 


YOURS TRULY, 


DEALER'S HGNATURE 


and a few include national advertising. 
Almost without exception, they also 
include augmented field service staffs 
and much traveling on the part of fac- 
tory executives, who are conducting 
dealer meetings in key cities through- 
out the country. 

How Chevrolet started as early as 
May, 1941, to retrain its entire organ- 
ization was told in the November 1 
issue of SM. There have been many 
changes since then, however, and the 
program has had to be changed to keep 
abreast of latest developments. Crews 
of service specialists, many of them 
trained in that service school last May, 
ate on the road right now, holding 
meetings in every one of the 37 Chev- 


The work | want performed on my 
—— ee 0 SyStomatic 
mileage basis under the C-Y- plan is 
checked in the left hand columa:— 


Lubricate as needed (not oftener than every 1,000 miles) 
Maintain oll in good condition, changing as needed, bu! 
oftener than every............ miles. = oa 


Inspect headlights, hern, cer ligiting, windshield wipers eer 
Tune engine (not oftener than every 5,000 mites) Poe 
Switch tires ond check toe-in at needed (every 5,000 miles) 


aie twiee yeerty) sees 
| Replace oil filter cartridge os needed (6,000 te 8,000 miles) 
Flush and refttt ission and differential as needed (no! 
oftener than twice yearty) 


| Lubricate front wheel bearings as needed ay clr 
; t mites Inspect brate 
| Lubricate rear wheel bearings as needed linings of such Himes. 


| Adjust steering gear and align front end (eoch 10,000 miles) 


Replace spark plugs as needed (Approximately each 10,000 
eee 


— | Respesteeny tenner entatlineapeioa 


| Inspect cooling system for leaks and fan belt tension ot leos! 
' each 2,000 miles 


Tighten cooling system and add anti-recne of proper season 
(Type of anti-freeze «| 


Remove anti-freeze ond clean cooling system at proper teoson 


i 


Cover and inside page of Buick’s “Conserve Your Car” agreement. Although it “has 

no legal significance whatever,” dealers well know the persuasive power of “putiing 

it in writing.” The agreement permits the dealer (who retains a duplicate) to remind 
the car-owner when each service ought to be performed. 
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rolet sales zones to acquaint ail Chev- 
rolet dealers with the latest procedure 
in service merchandising. 

Chevrolet began advertising service 
in Collier's, Life, and the Saturday 
Evening Post several months ago. This 
national advertising campaign will be 
continued and probably will be en- 
larged. Meanwhile, there has been 
some cooperative newspaper advertis- 
ing in a few metropolitan cities. Now, 
however, a campaign is about to be 
launched in about 6,000 newspapers, 
in almost as many communities, to 
promote the newly-christened, ‘‘Car 
Conservation Plan.” 

“This plan is designed to aid every 
Chevrolet owner to get maximum mile- 
age from his car at a time when motor 
transportation takes on new impor- 
tance,’ William E. Holler, general 
sales manager, says. “It will prolong 
the life of his car, prevent large re- 
pair bills, protect his pocketbook, and 
insure his transportation. 


“Contribution to Victory” 


“Our total owner family now in- 
cludes more than 8,000,000 of Amer- 
ica’s 32,000,000 automobile owners. 
Our dealers’ dedication of their efforts 
to keep these cars rolling means a real 
contribution to victory. Chevrolet deal- 
ers are expanding their service facil- 
ities and operations from every stand- 
point in order to bring ‘Car Conserva- 
tion’ to all motorists. A service reor- 
ganization program has been presented 
to them and this plan will be backed 
by an extensive advertising campaign, 
both nationally and locally, throughout 
the country. 

“Chevrolet has also established a 
military mechanical service department 
within its service organization and 
now has 26 service managers appointed 
especially for military vehicle advisory 
service. These service experts are sta- 
tioned at army camps and their duties 
include consultation with army unit 
commanders on problems pertaining to 
Chevrolet military vehicles, assisting 
army personnel in training truck oper- 
ators and service men, and holding 
service schools at the army's request.” 

The Buick promotional material in- 
cludes two portfolios telling dealers 
what the plan is, how it works, what 
they should do, and what dealer helps 
are available. The C-Y-C program, 
dealers are told, is designed to provide 
a type of service readily adjustable to 
individual owners’ needs and pocket- 
books. It includes a simple, straight- 
forward ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
that is not a contract but acts as a 
reminder and memorandum both to the 
Owner and to the dealer concerning 
the kind of systematic service that par- 
ticular owner wants. The helps include 
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a wide assortment of newspaper ads, 
handbills, envelope stuffers, direct mail 
pieces, and postcards. 

The “Conserve Your Car Agree- 
ment” looks much like a contract but, 
addressed to the car owner, it assures 
him: ‘This is a proposed agreement 
between you and me for the sole pur- 
pose of persuading you to follow a sys- 
tematic service plan to Conserve Your 
Car. 

“It is not a contract and has no 
legal significance whatever. 

“If, after reading our story of ‘C- 
Y-C’ and what it will do for you, you 
want to subscribe to the C-Y-C plan, 


just drop in to see me and you and I 
will check the service items listed here 
that you want us to take care of on a 
systematic mileage basis. 

“When these service operations have 
been selected by you, I will assure you 
that we will do everything possible to 
make the C-Y-C plan work to your 
complete satisfaction and maximum 
benefit.” 

The inside pages list service opera- 
tions to be checked. The entire agree- 
ment is printed in two places on the 
sheet and the sheet is perforated so one 
part is given the customer, the other 
retained by the dealer. 


PITTSBURGH 
PAINTS 
Smooth as Ylaxs 


FREE! 


SIGNS* 


LEADING MERCHANDISERS 
INSIST ON ARTKRAFT* 


Porcel-M-Bos'd Neon and non-illuminated signs, realizing that 
first cost is not as important as upkeep costs in the final analysis, 
and because all claims for superiority are accompanied by posi- 
tive proof ... facts which cannot be disputed! 

They buy Artkraft* for long life, for the “carry-over” advertising 
value which is so important in times like these, and for assurance 
of low maintenance cost. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: 


Notarized statement in our files shows a leading merchandiser 
(name on request) had total cost for repairs of all kinds, includ- 
ing all breakage, for ENTIRE YEAR on approximately 16,000 
sections of Artkraft* Neon of only $362.66. Compare this figure 
to $36,000.00 maintenance cost on approximately one-half as 
much Neon (made by others) for company "B" (name in our files). 


Arnialysis of survey which proves 
signs will increase sales 14.6%, 
also Artkraft general catalog, 
and proof that your advertising 
can be made five times as effec- 
tive. Write today for this infor- 
mation. Also ask about Art- 
kraft’s* famous Parcel-M-Bos’d 
Store Front Signs. 


OF Artkraft*, the world’s 
LONG largest manufacturer 
LIFE of all types of signs, 

can give unpreju- 
diced and authorita- 
tive advice on your 
sign needs. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


by—ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


General Offices: 1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Just as Artkraft has always 
produced better signs, so too, 
today are we producing bet- 
ter parts for America's tanks 
and battleships, submarines 
and artillery, (according to 
leading prime contractors of 
defense materials)—that our 
inevitable victory may be 
sooner realized. 


Under the heading, ‘How You Can 
Make the C-Y-C Program Work,” 
dealers are asked to take 12 specific 
steps, such as holding an organization 
meeting, circularizing mailing _ list, 
using helps, ‘Don’t Oversell,” deliv- 
ery promises, publicity, follow-up, etc. 

When a customer signs the agree- 
ment, the service manager attaches a 
windshield sticker on the car at once 
to identify it as a C-Y-C car. He also 
attaches a dime-size sticker on that 
owner's follow-up record card to iden- 
tify it similarly. Postcards are fur- 
nished for reminding customers two 
days in advance of the date they are 
due to come in for service. The plan 
includes a free condition appraisal to 
begin with; service thereafter is on a 
flat-rate basis. It is recommended that 
this be a lump sum for the agreed op- 
erations and that this be less than the 
total of such flat-rate operations if 
done separately. “The customer must 
be told what the charge will be and 
agree to it!”’ 


Pontiac’s “M.D.” Check 


Taking the position that, because of 
differences in drivers and driving con- 
ditions, no two cars need exactly the 
same service, Pontiac Motor Division 
is promoting a “Pontiac Prescribed 
Service’ plan which it compares with 
a doctor's prescription. It emphasizes 
three types of service: Essential serv- 
ices, as needed services, and insurance 
services. L. K. Marshall, general serv- 
ice manager, says this plan had been 
in preparation for — and he thinks 
it will fill the needs of both owners 
and dealers better than anything yet 
suggested. 

“In recent years more than 50% of 
new car buyers have been lost to the 
dealers who sold the cars by the end 
of the first year,” Mr. Marshall points 
out. ‘Prescribed Service has been de- 
signed especially to help dealers keep 
their owners as service customers. Un- 
der this plan, dealer service is no 
longer a luxury which many owners 
cannot afford. It is entirely individ- 
ualized for each car. It will cost the 
owner less and he will be protected 
from guesswork and unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

“Service on a car-mileage basis alone 
is outmoded. Better cars, better in- 
spection, and better maintenance all 
contribute to longer life and less re- 
placement. Under this plan, we no 
longer recommend that the carburetor 
be overhauled every 15,000 miles, that 
spark plugs be changed every 10,000 
miles, that valves be readjusted every 
2,000 miles, etc. This used to be 
necessary or desirable, but it is no 
longer so. 
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Me GAR NEED? ¢ PAYMENTS 


HOMETOWN PONTIAC CO. 
345 Mam Street 


@omrrown, U.S. 4 


SEE HANDY REPAIR CHECK SHEET ON FAC 


In tradition-shattering advertisements and 
direct mail Pontiac argues that “service 
on a car-mileage basis alone is outmoded” 
and promotes its own 3 in One Service: 
Essential services, as needed services, and 
insurance services. Reverse side of this 
mailing piece is a comprehensive check 
list. 


“This is not mere theory. We kept 
complete records on 21 Pontiac cars 
from October, 1940, to October, 1941, 
and saw to it that the cars were kept 
in hard service, averaging over 30,000 
miles per car. We inspected them fre- 
quently and gave them such service as 
was needed; and they didn’t need as 
much service of certain kinds as has 
been recommended in the past. Pe- 
riodic inspection and preventive main- 
tenance will eliminate the necessity of 
changing certain parts every so many 
miles and will also take care of many 
minor adjustments that will prevent 


Oe ceri we emer, = 9 sam so 
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Wisconsin’s Ford dealers run a coopera- 

tive page advertisement in the Milwaukee 

Journal to sell Ford service by “factory 
trained mechanics.” 


excessive wear; hence we offer Pre. 
scribed Service.” 

The Pontiac plan was also pre- 
sented to dealers in two portfolios and 
supported by numerous helps, includ- 
ing an unusual assortment of mailing 
pieces. Under the plan, dealers are re- 
quired to have an up-to-date list of 
owners, follow them up regularly, use 
an “M.D.” (Motor Doctor) check 
sheet, and send out service direct mail 
monthly. Merchandise prizes are being 
offered during the first three months 
of the campaign to service managers, 
service salesmen, shop foremen, parts 
managers, owner follow-up operators, 
and bookkeepers who meet certain re- 
quirements. This is the first time such 
awards have been made available to 
Pontiac dealers’ service organizations. 

Dodge is featuring a ‘Pay As You 
Drive Modernization Plan’’ on both 
cars and trucks, the idea being to en- 
courage owners to have their vehicles 
properly reconditioned on an easy-pay 
plan. During January Dodge and Ply- 
mouth executives held meetings in 16 
key cities to familiarize dealers with 
the plan. Considerable emphasis was 
placed on the importance of stocking 
and maintaining an adequate supply 
of parts, inasmuch as it is expected 
that more and more replacement parts 
will be required as the vehicles in 
service become older. 


Hudson’s “Nu-Conditioning” 


Somewhat similar is Hudson's ‘‘Nu- 
Conditioning Service Program.”’ This, 
as the term implies, is a proposal to 
recondition cars like new. The pro- 
motional material stresses the ‘ounce 
of prevention’’ theme. Stress has also 
been placed on adequate parts stocks. 
The 82 Hudson distributors have re- 
organized their parts depots and these 
are in a position to give prompt serv- 
ice to all of the 2,600 Hudson dealers. 
The factory will continue to stock the 
“heavy stuff,” but distributors and 
dealers are carrying more different 
parts than ever before. 

A new car guarantee is given on 
‘‘Nu-Conditioning’” work and conven- 
ient time payment terms are available. 

Packard also has an extensive pro- 
gram under way, but details were not 
ready to be released at the time this 
was written. The plan is characterized 
as altruistic to the car owner and help- 
ful to dealers. 

Nash-Kelvinator is also about to 
launch a campaign. This is tentatively 
entitled the “Nash Conservation In- 
spection Plan.” It includes a letter to 
Nash owners, telling them that we are 
at war, that we need to conserve ma- 
terials, that they’ll probably not be able 
to buy another car, etc., then offering 
a free overall inspection. 


SALES MANAGEMENT) 


HEY WANT BETTER JOBS, with opportunity for 
ancement. They want better social conditions, and a voice 
hchieving them, They want to live in better homes, listen 
better radios, own better refrigerators. They want these 
ngs for their pleasure and convenience—they also want 
m as symbols of success. 


se people are ambitious. They are constantly aware of 
etter niche to fill, a higher rung to climb—whether it be 
nnd Master of the local lodge or President of the United 
tes. They are the people whose rising importance has 
he with the growth of the new social order. 


Sonly natural that these people should turn to the maga- 
‘that interprets their way of life in their own terms—the 
gazine that preaches the doctrine of a fifth freedom, Free- 
mn of Enterprise, under which Capital and Labor work 


ether that everyone may enjoy the benefits of production. 


s these people who want to grow are good prospects. Just 
hey listen avidly to the story of how to build a better na- 
al life, so will they listen to the story of how to shape a 


ppier personal life, and if you tell your story well enough, 
yl buy. 


Most o: them are in the peak of the buying market— 
“te you <et your volume sales. As in any cross-section of 
*tica, Some are rich, some are poor; but the majority are 
iMporteat middle classes that account for 69% of all sales. 


of all retail buying is done by the B,C, & D 
69% income groups that comprise America's 


Number One Market. 


All magazines give good coverage of urban families’ in 
the A income group. Here, Liberty alone reaches one out 
of every seven families. 


At the PEAK of the market, hawever—in the B, C, & D 
income groups—Liberty reaches one out of every eight 
urhan families, hits harder per dollar than any other 
magazine. 
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Tool Industry Keeps Its Salesmen: 
They've Become “Bottleneck Busters” 


The men who “fielded” for the machine tool companies 


have become more indispensable than ever. They’re now 


“production engineers.” They won’t get any Congressional 


medals, but they’re playing a vital part in speeding war 


materials production. 


INCE the beginning of 1939 all 
machine tools made in the 
United States have been going 
directly into national defense, 

aid to Britain, and, since Pearl Harbor, 
into Allied war production. 

Even two years ago it was almost 
impossible for manufacturers of strictly 
peace-time products to purchase ma- 
chine tools. Since that time the utmost 
efforts of the industry to speed output 
have not been able to do more than 
keep abreast of the fantastically ex- 
panding need of more and more 
machine tools for the production of 
everything it will take to win the war. 

Tanks, planes, guns, ships—all these 
are made largely by machine tools. 
Practically every type of equipment 
connected with military operations 
must be made largely by machine tools. 

“The life of the machine tool sales- 
man,” says Tell Berna, general man- 
ager, The National Tool Builders 
Association, “turned a complete flip- 
flop in 1939. Instead of the salesman 
trying to ‘sell’ customers, customers 
began to try to ‘sell’ salesmen on 
getting deliveries.” 

Almost over-night the salesman 
found himself in the position of hav- 
ing to explain to customers why they 
couldn’t get the machine tools they 
wanted, as soon as they wanted them. 
Before long, he had to explain to 
some customers why they couldn’t get 
machine tools at all. Early in the 
defense program the distribution of 
new machine tools to various defense 
industries was allocated through Gov- 
ernment buying agencies, on a priori- 
ties basis. 

“The result,” Mr. Berna explains, 
“was that the salesman no longer had 


any selling to do—he could not even 
help an old customer get a machine 
tool earlier than a new customer. All 
this was in the hands of Washington. 
You might think that there was noth- 
ing left for him to do but craw! into 
a hole and puil the hole in after him.” 

In actual fact, salesmen in the ma- 
chine tool industry have not been fired, 
but have been converted to new roles 
of supreme importance: That of tech- 
nical consultants to companies making 
war goods. “There was a time in the 
history of the industry when machine 
tool salesmen have been of more value, 
both to the machine tool manufacturer 
and the machine tool user, than they 
are right now.” 

To understand this, it is necessary 
to explain the nature of machine tools 
and the type of salesmanship normally 
required in machine tool merchandis- 
ing. 

Machine tools cut and shape metal 
into the working parts of automobiles, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, |ocomo- 
tives, printing presses, steel rolling 
mills, paper machinery, airplanes— 
practically every sort of mechanical 
device. 

Today, more than ever before, war 
is fought with machines. Tanks, 
bombers, guns are machines.  Sub- 
marines and battleships are combina- 
tions of intricate and complicated 
machines, Their working parts are 
made largely on machine tools. 

Some machine tools are as small as 
a sewing machine. Some are as big 
as a three-story house. There are at 
least 250 different types of machine 
tools—and variations within each type. 

Many machine tools are specially 
designed for special purposes. This 


Like Churchill, American industry cries, “Give us the tools, and we will finish the 
job!” But machine tools can neither be turned out on assembly lines nor run up 0” 
a free evening by a mad mechanical genius. Such gigantic tools as this engine lathe 
are custom-tailored jobs requiring months in the making. And it takes machine tools 


to build machine tools! 
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js particularly true of machine tools 
for wat production. Some manufac- 
turing processes—such as a number 
involved in the making of big guns— 
have no counterpart in peace-time pro- 
duction. Machine tools must be spe- 
cially designed and built for these 
ope rations. 

Even the so-called ‘‘standard’’ types 
of machine tools are subject to many 
variations. They usually require spe- 
cial fixtures and attachments, depend- 
ing upon the particular jobs which 
they are installed to perform. 

It is seldom that the machine tool 
builder will get an order for as high 
as 30 identical machines. He often 
gets an order for three identical ma- 
chines. Hundreds of times he fills an 
order for one machine of a particular 
type. He is frequently asked to build 
just One new machine of an absolutely 
new type. 

“Machine tools” is as inclusive a 
term as ‘‘agricultural implements.” 
There is no more similiarity between 
some types of machine tools than there 
is between a hoe and a threshing ma- 
chine. The only thing common to all 
machine tools is that they cut and 
shape metal. 

A manufacturer buys new machine 
tools because the tools will save him 
money. They may reduce manufactur- 
ing time and expense or increase the 
accuracy of the product, or yield an 
improved finish, or do all of these 
things. And it is the machine tool 
salesman’s job to prove this fact. To 
prove it, the machine tool salesman 
has to be, to all intents and purposes, 
a production engineer. 

A machine tool salesman cannot 
walk into a prospect’s office with a 
picture of a mew machine and say, 
“Isn't it beautiful! Look at all the 
levers, and gadgets, and knobs. It’s 
just wonderful!” Machine tool users 


Smal machine tools are no less necessary 


to wer production than the mammoths. 

Fine-iooth canvasses are now tracking 

dows: thousands of these, unused or used 
in non-essential jobs. 
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War 


TAKES ALL TIRES... 


But the majority of the tire dealer readers of TIRES 
Magazine will continue in business. For years these 
15,000 independent dealers have been diversifying 
their sales and service activities. THIS means they now 


can put more effort behind 


BATTERIES 

TIRE TREADING 
WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
WHEEL BALANCING 
LUBRICATION 

GAS AND OIL 


This means, too, that TIRES Magazine now provides a better 
medium than ever for the sales messages of manufacturers 
of all forms of equipment used in the modern automotive 


quick service station. 


15,000 stations in this rich field will look to TIRES Magazine 


for guidance in their war time activities. 


Let us tell you more about these outstanding automotive 


stations — and their trade paper. 


TIRES 


THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 


oulside of Boston $ 


. 


Ghe Hartford Courant 


Established 1764 
(Sells for 4c) 


Represented Nationally by be 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


HAS SHE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES? 


O you ever see LIFE, or Satevepost? Exactly 

the same high class models featured in $8,000 
a page advertising are used in EYE*CATCHERS! 
They got to the top because they’ve got what it 
takes. And EYE*CATCHERS takes what they’ve 
got and puts it on your desk (100 of them) 
every month. $5 a month will pep up your pro- 
motions in a high class manner at low price cost! 
Write for FREE 
No obligations. 


Adaptable to every business. 


proofs and details. 
10-12 E. 38 ST. 


EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. j’'w york 
A RV Se 
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don’t buy ‘‘features.”” They buy pro- 
duction. 

The machine tool salesman has to 
know how to go into a manufacturer's 
shop, survey the job which the new 
machine tool might be able to per- 
form, and prove in dollars and cents 
how much production time and money 
can be saved by the new machine tool 
as compared to the old = upon 
which the job is being done. 

And the transaction is not com- 
pleted until the new machine produces, 
in the customer’s plant, the parts re- 
quired to the tolerances specified, at 
the rate which the salesman has prom- 
ised. If necessary, a properly trained 
machine tool salesman can operate the 
new machine tool, demonstrating its 


superiority. 
Then came the national defense 
program! All need for salesmanship 


in the sense of “persuasion” went out 
the window. Washington took over. 
All the salesman could do was to pro- 
vide a sympathetic shoulder for the 
customer, crying for new machine 
tools. That's what a lot of people 
thought. But it turned out differently, 

“When manufacturers were sud- 
denly swamped with enormous new 
national defense contracts and wanted 
more new machine tools at once, the 
salesman was the one man who under- 
stood what was needed. And he made 
it his business to help the manufac- 
turer get it,”’ says Mr. Berna. 

Machine tools cannot be built over- 
night. Some take three months. Some 
take nine months to build. Some re- 
quire even more time. It takes trained 
men to build machine tools—and even 
at the start of the defense program 
there was a shortage of skilled me- 
chanics. 


Quadrupled Volume in 3 Years 


In the best years of the industry it 
had never built more than about $200,- 
000,000 worth of machine tools. The 
defense program wanted far greater 
volume, and wanted it “yesterday.” 

It seemed an insuperable task—but 
the industry trained thousands of new 
men who had never seen the inside 
of a machine tool plant before. It built 
new plants. It went to two and three 
shifts. It sub-contracted a great deal 
of its work. It installed a vast amount 
of new equipment. 

It stepped up production from 
$200,000,000 in 1939 to $450,000,000 
in 1940, to $765,000,000 in 1941— 
and is now getting ready to go well 
over the billion-dollar mark in 1942. 

That performance would have been 
quite impossible if it had not been for 
machine tool sales forces. Many con- 
tractors who undertook to manufacture 
an item of munitions were undertaking 


something they had never done be/ ore. 
Naturally they cried for help f:om 
the machine tool builders. The <ales 
manager became, practically, an ad- 
visor On production in widely dis‘ rib- 
uted plants. The salesman’s job be. 
came the analysis of the customer's 
problem, transmitting facts and recom. 
mendations to his factory. Then he 
explained to the customer the fact: ry’s 
engineering solution of the problem. 
In most cases, special machines or spe- 
cial attachments are needed. Therefore 
in handling an enormous volume of 
special work, it becomes a matter of 
very great importance that the essential 
facts are sent with the order. This js 
the sales engineer’s job. 

“Don’t underestimate the importance 
of this,” says Mr. Berna. “Swamped 
with the task of buying all of the 
varied elements needed for an enor- 
mous plant, the contractor is only too 
likely to telegraph an order number to 
the machine tool builder and turn his 
attention elsewhere. It is the salesman’s 
task then to follow through for the 
machine tool builder cannot proceed 
intelligently until the last piece of es- 
sential information has been secured.” 


“Production Engineers” 


The result is, that machine tool sales- 
men have dropped off the “‘sales” and 
have become “production engineers.” 
Some have come off the road and gone 
back into the factory, helping the home 
plant push production of new machine 
tools in order to satisfy customers. 
Others have maintained their contacts 
with machine tool users and helped 
them get maximum productivity out 
of their old machine tool equipment. 

“Suppose for years I had been sell- 
ing the X Co.,” says Mr. Berna. ‘‘Sup- 
pose the X Co. had ordered from me 
five new machines—and couldn't get 
them for four months. And suppose 
I knew that, in the meantime, the X 
Co. could get more production out of 
its old machines by setting up the job 
in a different way. Wouldn't it be up 
to me to go into the X Co.’s plant and 
show them how to set up the job bet- 
ter, and get more production out of 
their old machine tools, while waiting? 

“Under peace-time conditions con- 
tinuous customer contacts are one of 
the foundations of good salesmanship. 
Even more important is the mainte- 
nance of these contacts during abnor- 
mal periods when the customer has 
trouble getting the salesman’s product. 
That is just the time when that 
precious intangible, known as good 
will, may be destroyed—and therefore 
it is just the time when special effort 
must be made to make sure that good 
will will be preserved. And that takes 
real sales direction and salesmanship. 
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Growers, Packers Prepare to Hit 


Hitler, Feed 200,000,000 People 


It’s the biggest job the American farmer and the canning industry 


has ever tackled. A shortage of tin and labor doesn’t make it 


easier. But as in 1918, “Food will win the war!” 


OME 30,000 food men, repre- 
senting every branch of the 
industry, having met in Chicago 
for the biggest pow-wow in the 

history of their highly specialized field 
late in January, left for their homes 
with a familiar battle-cry ringing in 
their ears—''Food will win the war!” 
They had listened to dozens of govern- 
ment experts, specialists, advisers and 
control men. One canner summed up 
the problems facing him: 

“All we’ve got to do is to produce 
the biggest pack in the history of the 
nation with far fewer cans available 
and an extreme shortage in field labor 
looming.”’ 

The shadow of coming events swept 
across the convention front when a 
telegram from the Washington office 
of the National Canners association 
indicated that the “will you” days of 
the past have become the “you will” 
days of now. A _ peremptory order 
said: 

“Until further notice you are hereby 
ordered not to manufacture, sell, or 
deliver during February, 1942, for the 
packing of the following products 
more than 50% of the total quantity 
of tinplate cans and terneplate cans by 
size, type, and contents which you 
manufactured, sold or delivered for 
packing such products during Febru- 
ary, 1940, as: 

“Baking powder, beer, biscuits, 
candy and confectionery, cereals and 
flour, chocolate and cocoa, coffee, dog 
food, petroleum products, spices and 
condiments and tobacco. 

“You are further ordered not to 
manufacture, sell, or deliver during the 
rest of January, 1942, more than 
1214% of the total quantity of such 
tinplate and terneplate cans for the 
foregoing products which you are per- 
mitted by this telegraphic order to 
manufacture, sell, or deliver during 
February, 1942.” 

_ Rumors were current that shortly no 
tin cans will be available for sauer- 
kraut or dog food, or beer, except for 
ship: ‘ent to soldiers abroad; that there 
will be no more ready-to-serve soups; 
that there may soon be no more tin for 
Packaving “dry” items that can be put 
iN paper or other containers. The na- 
tion, it was suggested, may soon return 
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to dried beans. The canned-soup rul- 
ing, if carried out as rumored, would 
mean that Campbell's, for example, 


would have tins, but Heinz and Hor- 


mel would not. 

There is no immediate shortage of 
tin. Supplies are on hand for more 
than a year on the basis of a normal 
pack. The government is merely tak- 
ing a long look into the future and 
preparing for a tin famine that may 
come. Too, tin will be saved for can- 
ning an extraordinarily large pack of 
items which become of first importance 
under the Army and lend-lease re- 
quirements. 

How deep the government will dip 
into the 1942 pack is illustrated by a 


gets Results... 


Duff’s Gingerbread Mix 


January 20, 1942 


‘‘Our sales of Duff’s Gingerbread Mix in the 
Pittsburgh market were always good (we thought), but 
in 1941 we added a modest spot announcement cam- 


paign over WCAE. 


‘With the help of this spot campaign— plus— 
a bang-up WCAE merchandising job in grocery stores, 
our sales soared 74% for the year. December sales 
jumped 141% over December 1940. No wonder we’ve 


renewed for 1942.” 
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“tentative table’’ of percentage reserva- 
tions for delivery to Federal agencies 
as follows: 

Canned Vegetables — Asparagus, 
44%; peas, 38%; tomatoes, 30%; 
beans, lima, 22%; beans, stringless, 
21%; corn, 18%; tomato juice, 14%. 

Canned Fruits — Apples, 32%; 
cherries, sweet, 25%; pears, 26%; 
pineapple, 25%; peaches, 23%; fruit 
cocktail, 16%. 

Usually, for the armed forces the 
government will require the top 
grades. In order to reduce the need 
of tin further, to cut down shipping 
space and freight costs, Federal experts 
are now making a comprehensive study 
of dehydrated vegetables. It is be- 
lieved that this method may go a long 
way toward meeting the emergency. 
Research is also being done to develop 
a lighter plate for tin cans. 

Other problems, it was stated, are 
being tackled and within the next six 
months a number of them may be 
solved. Numerous situations are still 
in a state of flux and changes in orders 
and requirements may be expected. 


Viners Are Needed 


A pea canner tells SM: 

“The government wants us to pack 
around 38,000,000 cases this year. Last 
year’s pack, abnormally large, was 29,- 
000,000 cases. The normal pack is 
around 21,000,000 cases. To pack 
38,000,000 cases of peas this year the 
industry will require 1,500 more viners. 
A viner is a machine set up in the 
fields, in a central location, which cap- 
tures the peas from the vines. Peas, 
on a commercial basis, can’t be hand- 
picked. 

“There are only three manufacturers 
of viners in the country. Their capacity 
is about 900 viners a year. Because 
of priorities they haven’t been able to 
get their needed requirements for full- 
time manufacture. Even if they could, 
from now on, the time is too short.” 

To encourage growers the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has set minimum 
prices to be paid by certified tomato 
canners by states per ton varying from 
New Jersey, $22, to Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Utah, $16. 

The break in the flow of materials 
from the Philippines is bound to in- 
terfere seriously with the supply of 
fats and oils. It will be necessary to 
grow more peanuts and soy beans. This 
year more than 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of beans will be needed, a goal of 
2,600,000 acres—and that would be 
an all-time record. 

It is estimated that the agricultural 
industry lost last year more than 335,- 
000 workers ordinarily available, with 
more going out this year. In the face 
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“You forgot to kiss me goodbye!” 
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of that, to meet the government's goal, 
it is estimated than an additional 
300,000 man-years of labor will be 
needed in 1942. 

Farmers this year will be asked to 
produce 8,500,000,000 pounds more 
milk than they did in 1941: 13% 
more eggs; 10% more chickens; 14% 
more hogs; 13% more beans; 30% 
more farm gardens; 155% more pea- 
nuts; 55% more soy beans; 8% more 
cattle and cows; 10% more commer- 
cial truck crop acreage. 

The absolute necessity of feeding 
workers well, especially under wartime 
pressure, was stated in these words: 

“A competent English observer re- 
cently said that as the thickness of the 
slice of cheese in the worker's midday 
sandwich increased, munitions produc- 
tion went up. Adequate food would 
increase the productive efforts of the 
British workers 25%.” 

It is probable that the United States 
will be looked on to supply enough 
food to feed 200,000,000 persons be- 
fore this war is ended. 

The average consumption of meat, 
per person, in the United States is 156 
pounds; the American soldier is the 


* 


greatest meat-eater on earth, consuming 
almost a pound a day. In the field 
almost all of his meats and most of 
his other foods today go forward in 
tins. At the forts and other fixed 
army posts, for example, he eats dried 
beans, cooked on the spot; in the field, 
canned beans. 

Canned meats are the backbone of 
the food reserve stores in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Panama, Alaska and 
our other fast-expanding military 
fronts. Usually these are packed in six 
or 12-pound cans. Concentrated rations 
are now being developed to fill the 
needs of combatant landing groups of 
the Navy and Marines and also for the 
air force, mechanized forces, motor 
troops, and even the infantry. 

A typical day's ration consists of 
three separately wrapped packages as 
follows: 

Breakfast—Four-ounce can of veal 
luncheon meat, packet of 12 malted 
milk tablets, enough soluble coffee to 
make a pint and three cubes of sugat. 

Dinner — Can of pork luncheon 
meat, packet of 12 glucose tablets and 
a cube of bouillon. 

Supper—Can of cervelat, bar of 
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chocolate, two discs of lemon powder 
in foil wrappers and three cubes of 
sugar to sweeten the lemonade. 

Each package contains four “de- 
fense’” biscuits and four compressed 
graham tablets; also a stick of chewing 
gun. The ration has a calorific value 
of 3,725; weight, two and one-half 
pounds ; fits into a coat pocket or sol- 
dier’s pack. 

Experimental work is being done 
with cellophane, pliofilm and cry-o-vac 
and various other materials to lessen 
the need for tin. It is hopefully antici- 
pated that such substitutes may be de- 
veloped for a number of items such as 
cheese, bacon and ham. 

In the home sector, where the foods 
must be produced, government experts 
are giving much attention to fertilizers. 
Certain chemicals used in artificial fer- 
tilizers will be used largely in ammu- 
nition manufacture and so shortages 
will develop. In general, insecticides, 
fungicides and disinfectants will be 
available under preference ratings. 


C.0.D. from Uncle Sam 


Under the present plan, and prob- 
ably this will not be changed, packers’ 
products will be paid for by the gov- 
ernment on delivery. If they are in 
storage longer than six months it is 
likely that the government may work 
out some plan for participating in the 
storage charges. If, owing to weather 
conditions or some other unavoidable 
problem any certain pack is short, it 
is anticipated that the government will 
claim more than its announced per- 
centage of the whole. 

Generally speaking, what was a 
seller's market has become an “‘alloca- 
tion” market. The belief seems to be 
unanimous that no prices or commit- 
ments will be made until there is evi- 
dence of what the crop yields will be 
and the commercial packs are figured 
out. 

One thing is certain—there will be 
far fewer sizes of tins. Most small 
cans are scheduled to go. 

Very likely a new job will develop 
for advertising. The public must be 
informed about new products, new 
packages. Advertising must become 
more informative. Probably newspapers 
will carry the main load of the infor- 
mative advertising for the present be- 
cause of the element of time. National 
Magazine advertising, because of the 
time lapse, may temporarily go more 
institutional. Trade papers will find 
that they have a job to do. 

Foods, especially canned foods, have 
a greater part to play than in any pre- 
vious war. After the war comes the 
Job of feeding starving millions before 
the world gets back on its feet. 
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of a million daily without any 
premiums or deals. Total 
“soapers” covered . . . one 


Whether it be soap for little 
ladies or big . . . for bath or 
for dishes . . . for the laundry 
or the busy, grimy hands of 
Michigan industry . . . the best 
place to talk about it is in the = 
Booth Michigan Newspapers. at - 
Total circulation ... a third 


and a third million. 


LET 
IILUSTRAVOX 


BE YOUR 


PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 


@ SALES TRAINING 
@ SERVICE INSTRUCTION 
@ APPRENTICE EDUCATION 
@ SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Ni 


America’s 
most widely used 
Sound-Slide-Film Equipment 


Tuiustravox is the streamlined answer to the problem 
of providing a principal speaker at all kinds of meetings... 
training salesmen, dealers ... instructing apprentices... 
promoting safety. Tells your story fast... dramatically... 
inexpensively. Models for small or large meetings ... for 3 


to 1200 people. Write now for full details! 


Mail The Coupon « No Salesman Will Call! 


j 

‘ 

i 

: ADDRESS BUILDING S-5 NAME 

1 FLLUSTRAVOX ,,....<. 
t DIVISION OF THE MAGNAVOX CO., INC. 

: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA CITY 
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Shortages Have to Be “Sold”— 
and It Takes Salesmen to Do It 


Call it “inverse selling” or what you will, the fact is that cus- 


tomers who can’t have the volume of goods they want take fully 


as much nursing as they did in a buyers’ market. 


HIS time last year, we were 

telling one another what we 

would do with salesmen if 

defense developed shortages— 
remember ? 

Well, soon after that, some concerns 
had shortages. And discovered that 
shortages have to be sold! After the 
shortages had been sold, the salesman 
had another job to do, in keeping cus- 
tomers cheerful, helping them with 
their troubles. 

Today, shortages are acute in many 
lines, but there is a sales job in keep- 
ing dealer organizations alive. Too, 
lines that are not yet rationed will 
have to sell shortages before the year 
is half over. Sales executives are look- 
ing ahead, and getting ready to sell 
the shortages as easily as possible. 
Let's look at some specific examples. 


Substitutes for Substitutes 


Last year, possible shortages in 
stainless steel and tin were anticipated 
by officers of Farmer Brothers Co., 
Los Angeles coffee and spice suppliers 
to the restaurant trade, which also 
makes and supplies the coffee-making 
equipment, 

It was thought then that the com- 
pany had an ample stock of stainless 
steel on hand. It has vanished, and 
today other materials are being used 
to make decreased numbers of urns 
and pressure batteries. 

They “got out of tin” by adopting 
a pliofilm-lined kraft paper bag that 
would permit a gas-pack for coffee— 
and now the pliofilm and paper are 
scarcer than tin. 

Farmer Brothers have learned a lot 
about what a sales force does in ration- 
ing. Coffee has gone up in price, but 
is not rationed, However, the supply 
of coffce-making equipment began to 
run short last year. Glass, porcelain, 
enamel and other substitutes for stain- 
less steel were available, but there are 
shortages of copper, brass, nickel and 
what not. 

This company has an unusual sales 
force because, started 30-odd years ago 
to follow coffee through to the cup, 
its men are trained to make coffee, 
advise on equipment, and if necessary, 
take off their coats and help a caterer 
in a rush, 
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Thus customers rely on this com- 
pany’s salesmen. When it became 
necessary to tell these customers that 
equipment was not so readily available, 
the news was accepted in a cheerful 
spirit. Which was not always the case 
with such news six or eight months 
ago. 

“Fact is, our salesmen took care of 
everything out on their routes,’’ says 
Earl Watson, sales director. “Reports 
of difficulties seldom reached the 
office.” 


The Shortages Pattern 


Last Fall, these salesmen handled a 
price problem caused by defense. 
Shippinz route changes, and perhaps 
some war diplomacy, brought a heavy 
increase in coffee prices. Ordinary 
fluctuations in price are leveled by set- 
ting a price for several months, based 
on averages. This rise was unusual. 
People think the price of coffee is 
stable. Meat, sugar and oranges fluc- 
tuate, yes, but even caterers think 
coffee should not vary. So the sales 
force had an interesting job of ex- 
plaining, to help absorb this rise in a 
shorter period. 

Shortages follow a pattern. When 
your customers hear that an article is 
short, they trv to double their orders, 
buy from different suppliers. build a 
stock pile. That can’t be done, and 
the sales force has to persuade them 
to run along with current deliveries 
from week to week. 

When rationing is accepted, suspi- 
cion arises—Jones hears that Smith is 
gettine more than his share. Another 
sales job. 

Last vear, this pattern appeared 
chiefly in manufacturing businesses, 
making materials for other manufac- 
turers. The experience of A. R. Maas 
Chemical Co., South Gate, near Los 
Angeles, was typical. 

Its products are photographic chemi- 
cals and phosphates, sold to the Holly- 
wood picture laboratories, and to the 
food, soap. cleaner, oil and other in- 
dustries. The company began running 
full capacity last Spring, when reduc- 
tion of shipping through the Panama 
Canal cut off eastern competitors. 

That looked like pennies from 
heaven. Presently, however, Maas’s 


raw materials were cut down, owing 
to defense needs, and at the end of 
the year the company was operating 
75% of plant capacity. Meanwhile. 
its customers’ demand had grown 15% 
over 1940, 

The scramble to build a siock 
pile did not last long, because buying 
is done chiefly by purchasing agents, 
and by Fall, everybody was working 
on the current needs basis. Nobody 
had supplies for more than a week or 
two ahead, but neither did any cus- 
tomer suffer a stoppage. 

Arthur Maas and his chemist-sales- 
men assured customers that they were 
on the same basis, and reminded them 
that it was the defense pattern for 
business. 

“You must often have trouble get- 
ting this stuff,” reflected a customer, 
and a Maas salesman said, ‘‘Yes, we 
have our troubles—but we don’t say 
anything about them.” 

In chemicals, there is a ‘black mar- 
ket.” Mysterious strangers appear and 
offer double prices for materials, to 
re-sell in roundabout ways. Salesmen 
soon learn to see beneath the false 
whiskers. Also, there is the tempta- 
tion of high export prices, offered by 
foreign customers won in days of com- 
petition abroad. These have to be 
refused in many cases, to protect home 
customers’ current needs. 


Fellow Club Members 


On current needs, business becomes 
almost a club or society. Buyers and 
sellers measure each other's needs and 
difficulties, and take care of each other. 
The big thing is to keep running, and 
help the other fellow go on. In the 
Maas business, some eastern chemical 
companies are paying railroad freight 
on shipments to old western customers, 
to help them continue. 

Toward the end of the year, this 
company employed its salesmen on an- 
other job that will face many others 
during 1942—that of compiling in- 
formation for OPM Form PD-25-A, 
upon which manufacturers report the 
ultimate uses of their products, and 
obtain priorities when the products are 
shown to be going into military or 
essential civilian channels, Getting 
the information is often a sleuthing 
job—you ask your customers, and they 
ask theirs, on down the line. In get- 
ting this information, the salesman 
often discovers data that will be help- 
ful to customers in tracing their 
products down to final uses. 

The chiseler, the small concern with 
a poor line of credit, and other hit: 
and-run operators in any field, are 
definitely out of luck when business 
becomes a current needs club. There 
is nothing left over for them, they 
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THE TASTE IT TAKES 
4 STATES TO MAKE 


GRAIN SPIRITS FOR PERFECT MILDNESS! ——— 


Schenley Black Label, 67% Neutral Grain Spirits. Schenley Red Label, 72’2% Neutral Grain Spirits. 
> he 86 Proof. BLENDED WHISKEY. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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cannot qualify for membership—in 
fact, it is discovered that they didn't 
really belong in the trade picture. 

in rationing, it is necessary to start 
with some fair basis of alloting the 
goods that are available. Generally, 
some percentage of past purchases, for 
six months or longer, is taken, but 
different trades develop different prob- 
lems. 

Two Los Angeles examples are 
paper bags and chlorine cleaners. 

Bags began to rise in price last Sum- 
mer, and the Los Angeles Paper Bag 
Co., manufacturers and large suppliers, 
set quotas based on customers’ pur- 


chases during the previous six months. 
As the company sells only to jobbers, 
the latter in turn rationed the retailers 
—-practically every trade. There was 
the first rush to build stock piles, and 
then acceptance of the rationing as 
necessary and fair. After current 
needs had been recognized as the basis, 
everybody had bags, and as the allot- 
ments were fixed on the company’s 
supplies of paper from the mills, and 
these turned out to be more generous 
than was anticipated, everybody had 
more than was thought possible. 
Chlorine cleaning compounds, such 
as national “Clorox” and regional 


California ““Purex,” were severely cut 
to a 50% basis by war needs fi 

chlorine. ‘‘Purex” adjusted jobbers’ 
purchases to half their previous six 
months’ orders, and the jobbers :a- 
tioned the retailer. 

One happy side of rationing which 
has thus far attracted little attention is 
the consuming public’s willingness to 
accept shortages. And in business, 
strict rationing and priorities have con- 
vinced most people that shortages are 
real, and must be dealt with, Last year, 
there was a disposition to vote on it. 

Typical of a 1942 rationing problem 
not yet reached, but definitely in sight, 
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“VICTORY” building would be the better word, for in these figures can™ 
be read the tremendous strides taken by Worcester industries in enlarging 
their plants (as well as their personnel) in an all-out effort for Victory. 


Here is a quick comparison of construction gains, Worcester 
and U. S., for the first 11 months of 1941 as compared with 
same period in 1940. 


WORCESTER’S U.S. 
GAIN GAIN 
Non-Residential Construction 267.1% 0.6% ~ 
Residential Construction 50.7% 16.0% 
Alterations and Additions 39.8% 7.8% 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 88.7% 9.5% 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor, Massachusetts Dept. of Labor & Industrics - 


This great industrial market —— one of the richest and most active in > 
the nation — is covered by The Telegram-Gazette ALONE. Population: © 
City 193,694. City and Retail Zone 440,770. Circulation: more than : 
134,000 daily. 
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is glue, of which the Los Angeles plant 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. makes 
more than a million pounds yearly. 
Once, glue was almost a waste prod- 
uct, because Pacific Coast industry had 
not grown to the point where it af- 
forded an ample market. Then C. 
Gordon Griffin, a salesman, started 
selling it, and that led him into thou- 
sands of factories and shops. 


Rationing: A Creative Job 


The idea of a glue shortage seemed 
fantastic a year ago, but through the 
Fall it was realized that there might 
not be enough for everybody. Where- 
upon Mr, Griffin, through his salesmen, 
began to tell customers of possible 
shortages. Production increased 25%, 
but demand increased 50%. Glue 
goes into war, essential civilian and 
non-essential products alike. Cus- 
tomers were asked to gauge their prob- 
able needs in the light of what prod- 
ucts might be reduced or eliminated by 
war, and to be ready, just in case, for 
operating on a part of their normal 
requirements. This advance rationing 
program is being set up through 
wholesale distributors and large indus- 
trial purchasers, and the jobbers will 
ration the many smaller purchasers. 

Rationing is not simply setting an 
allotment for your customers, but 
comes down to the creative job of 
helping them to keep going. 

Recently, an old London pharma- 
ceutical opened a branch in New York 
and demonstrated how customers can 
be taken care of in greater shortages 
than we have yet experienced. 

Biddle, Sawyer & Co. sells all over 
the world. During the first two years 
of war, customers were taken care of 
from London, Then short supplies led 
to buying more in New York. When 
lend-lease went into effect, there was 
criticism from American competitors, 
who alleged that drugs sent to Eng- 
land were being sold in foreign 
markets. Whereupon, this hundred- 
year-old -house opened a New Y' tk 
branch, ending suspicion, and giving 
their foreign customers better service. 
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FIGURES of SPEECH 


The figures speak for themselves: 


The current issue of GROCER-GRAPHIC is the largest in January 
since the paper was established, and the second largest issue in 
the history of the paper. 


Total lineage of GROCER-GRAPHIC in 1941 topped 1940 by 33 


per cent. 


January 1942 lineage was 37 per cent above January 1941. 


A yardstick for the future: January 1941 ranked 10th in monthly 
lineage for the year. January 1942 would place 5th among the 
last twelve months. 


x** 


GROCER-GRAPHIC has moved upward steadily from its first issue — under the increasing 


momentum of recognition by leading manufacturers of its unique position and influence in 
the retail food industry. 


Custom-made to meet the limited time of the average Food Merchant in the New York Sales 
Area, it keeps readers abreast of ‘the latest news and, by its crusading editorial policy, in the 
best newspaper tradition, fights the battles of the rank-and-file grocery trade. 


Never static, giving a live and vital service, it has a reader interest and confidence unmatched 
in trade-publishing, and is a dominant factor in the New York Sales Area. 


GROCER-GRAPHIC 


The Newspaper of the Grocery Trade in the New York Market 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Mid-West Pacific Coast 


333 No. Michigan Ave. 18 E. De La Guerra St. 
Chicago Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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The ladies assault troops, who some six months ago were reducing hosiery counters 

to scorched earth, now sweep down upon the nation’s corset stocks. This is a censored 

family paper version of the new blitzkrieg that is graying the hair of department 
store clerks. 


Wide World 


Curve Control Crisis: Frenzied 
Femmes Want Guns and Girdles 


Some intimate notes from SM’s Chicago reporter on the 


state of things in the buttocks-and-bust-control business. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


The problem of the rubber shortage 
in the foundation garment business is 
serious, as every problem dealing with 
critical war materials is serious, but our 
Chicago editor, very male and somewhat 
flabbergasted by his assignment to fitting 
rooms, covers his embarrassment by a 
touch of flippancy. Forgive him, please. 

THe Eprrors, 


Dear Boss: 

EMEMBER, you told me, a 
little while back, to dig 
around to find out what this 
rubber shortage was doing 

and is going to do to the two-way 
stretch and panty-waist business? Well, 
I've been slipping around and what 
I've found out! The job has opened 
up an entirely new world for me. 

At first, boss, these foundation and 
brassiere fellows were tight-mouth. 
They shut up like clams—or oysters. 
Some of them on my first trip around 
had a dull look in their eyes; like 
they'd been tunked on the back of the 
sconce with a tong hatchet. Now 
they're coming to; talking with their 
hands even. 

The big idea, as they put it, is that 
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the WPB (nee OPM) will have to 
give ‘em rubber to save the morale of 
the nation. And you know what 
morale means in times like these! The 
straw the industry seems to be grab- 
bing at came, if I am correct, originally 
from the typewriter of Miss Evon 
Nollette, a fashion writer in Minne- 
apolis. Munsingwear, which manu- 
factures there, tipped me off. Miss 
Evon says brightly: 

“The devastating effect on the 
morale of women, if these garments 
were taken away from them, would be 
murderous, No psychiatrist, however 
brilliant, could possibly cure the in- 
feriority complexes that would result 
from the revealing of figure defects 
which the garments you mention now 
conceal, 

“The Steatopygic would, I think, 
waddle their way to hospitals for the 
insane. The pendulous bosomed and 
the protruding diaphragmed girls 
would be so self-conscious that they 
would follow their heavily buttocked 
sisters to states of mental confusion 
if not complete collapse. 


“For this reason alone, I think, «| 
garments that lessen figure defects con- 
tribute to the efficiency of women j 
war-time jobs.” 

My first city editor, boss, warne 
me brutally one day against the use of 
long and unfamiliar words. The di 
consequence that befell me on the his- 
toric occasion of that warning, comi: 
back to memory, sent me pell-mel! 
Mr. Webster to clarify the meaning 
Steato py gic. 

Cleaning the definition up a bit, | 
would say that it means a bulging out 
in the field of women in that area just 
south of the equator ; also the scientists 
and women alike look upon the condi- 
tion as verging upon disaster. The 
bulge sometimes looks somewhat like 
a back porch on a bungalow. 

Steatopyga is far more commonplace 
in some tribes than others. Here in 
the Middle West, where women are 
going into munition plants in myri- 
ads, and where corn is fed, the steato- 
pigeons seem to be present in vast 
numbers. 


Accessory Makers Hit Too 


Since I’ve become a war correspond- 
ent on the billowy bosomed front, I've 
come to have a new respect for the 
industry which has been called by cer- 
tain sorry humorists the bust, belly and 
behind business. They are a resource- 
ful crew. Benjamin & Johnes, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Bien Jolie line, 
for example, under the heading 
“American Blackout,’ announces the 
“black foundation”’ as the correct thing 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Also the corset makers are broad- 
casting that the Big Baby Boom is on, 
the biggest baby year since 1921, 
2,500,000 new kids for the year with 
1942 figures going up! Tell your sales- 
girls! And I found this screaming line 
aimed at the retail stores: 

“There will always be a Corset 
Industry!” 

I didn’t know it until I got into this 
thing, but rubber goes far farther than 
foundations, et cetera. Blue Swan 
Mills, Inc., producers of “volume 
pantie groups,” comes up with an an- 
swer to the question, “How will 
panties be styled for Autumn if elastic 
waste bands is not available?” 

The “new pantie designs will be 
launched which will solve the prob- 
lem,” Blue Swan says, but points out 
that enough elastic is on hand for 
Spring and early Summer. 

Elastic garters are also on the spot, 
I was told by Murray Feinman, of D. 
Feinman & Co., Inc., suppliers to the 
manufacturers. The Feinman company 
has just. patented a, shall we call it, 
drawstrap, with a series of eyelets 
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which take, very nicely, little flat 
hooks. For garters and backs of bras- 
sieres and so on, this gadget helps to 
make the fit. 

Nor does all that get to the bottom 
of the situation. 

“Miss Swank, the Anti-Wriggle 
Slip’ comes out with the statement 
that “We're fighting this war with 
America’s number. one anti-wriggle 
slip’ and that it is coming up with an 
“anti-wriggle campaign with window 
display, counter display, retail news- 
paper advertising and national mag- 
azine advertising—all year ’round!”’ 

Too, I find, as a result of my rig- 
orous research, that corsets may soon 
be sold on the area or acre basis. With 
materials and labor costs hopping to 
new highs, the British government has 
already ordered the makers over yon 
to govern their mark-ups after that 
manner, and, you know, what England 
does we very likely do also these days. 
Thus the upkeep of small wives may 
be less than big ones. 


NEWS FLASH: WPB has 
definitely relented. Latest 
from Washington is assurance 
that the foundation garment 
industry will have “some al- 
lotment of crude rubber and 
latex.” 


I learn that the corset industry totals 
about $100,000,000 in business yearly, 
at wholesale; that it uses about 156 
tons of rubber a month or something 
around 1% of all rubber imported. 
Well over 90% of all corsets, founda- 
tion garments, girdles, etc., depend 
upon elastic fabrics, not only for con- 
struction but for the comfort and 
support they provide. 

I am further informed that the crude 
tubber content of these garments rep- 
resents no more than 34 of 1% of the 
total wholesale value of the garments 
produced annually. Putting the picture 
another way, $1 worth of crude rubber 
results in the production of more than 
$130 worth of garments at factory 
prices. More, withdrawal of rubber 
from the corset industry would play 
hob with the employment of some 
20,000 workers, mostly women. 

Rubber in these garments is, of 
course, a development of fairly recent 
y€ars. Steel stays have mostly gone out. 
Steel as well as rubber being on the 
Priority list these days, if rubber is 
barred, the industry knows not which 
Way to turn. Seeking to get some share 
of the rubber, in spite of war's de- 
mands, the corset makers recently of- 
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On January 15, 1942 employment in the Akron Area 
showed nearly a 25% increase over the same date in 1941. 


Number employed in factories and offices of 91 manu- 
facturers totaled 70,614 compared with 56,667 on January 15, 1941. 
The 1942 figure is almost 2% greater than December, 1941. 

751 were employed in |! Cuyahoga Falls companies 


surveyed, 4% less than December's total but 23% greater than a year 
ago. 


An increase of slightly more than 1% was recorded 
between December and January by Barberton's 15 industries contacted, 
12,734 now being employed or about 17% greater than a year ago. 

Although there have been lay-offs in a few plants, 
particularly those directly or indirectly connected with rubber, they 
were not as large as expected nor were they great enough to cause a 
decrease in total employment figures. 


New defense plants nearing completion in Akron and 
Ravenna will soon employ upward of 20,000 workers. This will send 
employment rolls to a new all-time high. 


e INCREASED EMPLOYMENT MEANS INCREASED SALES! GET 
YOUR SHARE BY INCREASING YOUR SALES MESSAGES IN 
AKRON'S ONLY NEWSPAPER. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Atlanta 


|| HOTEL 
WANTED aane-~anne 


One or more articles | 


made from non-critical 


materials to sell by top- 


notch selling organization 


Send your salesmen here. We'll 
keep their expenses down. Good 
food, comfortable rooms at very 


now operating in restaur- 


ant, hotel, grocery, mar- reasonable prices. Plenty of park- 

ing space. Close to Michigan 

ket. and packing house Avenue and convenient to the 
' 


loop. Men “on the road” like to 
stop at the Maryland. 


350 Rooms with Bath 
Wm. S. Mitchell, Manager 


Management, 420 Lex- "On the Gold Coast" 
ington Ave., New York. 900 RUSH STREET 


CHICAGO 


Interstate Management Corporetion 


food equipment fields. 
Write Box 1000, c/o Sales 
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‘*. . an invaluable 

booklet for the 

Business Paper 
Advertiser!”’ 


“The New Accents in 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 


@ 150 leading industrial advertisers 
analyze current trends, describe the 
change in objectives brought about by 
today’s conditions, and state clearly, 
in a Blue Print of Action Chart, just 
what course they propose to pursue in 
their business paper advertising. 


Write for your Copy 


--. it’s Free! 
* * * 


@ Informative material pertinent to 
specific industries is available, current- 
ly, to manufacturers and advertisers 
through the editorial and promotion 
staffs of the McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions. 

mw “Guest Reviewer Series’’ (Electrical 
W orld) 

w “Construction Men Tell What They 
Want to Know’ (Engineering News- 
Record) 

~ “Selling Tips on Building Materials’’ 
(Engineering News-Record) 

w “What Electrical Appliance Dealers 
Are Thinking About Today’’ (Electrical 
Merchandising) 

“Selling Tips From Power Transmis- 
sion Buyers’’ (Power) 

wv “The ChemENTATOR” (Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering) 

~ ‘Food News’’ (Food Industries) 


Copies are yours for the asking 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


fered their own suggestions to WPB. 
These are: 

1. Redesigning of styles and reduc- 
tion substantially of the amount of 
rubber in each type of garment. 

2. Reduction of the variety and 
number of styles in each line, 

3. Purchase only of such quantity 
of knit and woven fabrics as necessary 
to normal needs. 

4. Recommended to customers 
(stores) that they encourage their cus- 
tomers (consumers) to repair and con- 
serve their foundation garments to the 
greatest extent possible. 

5. Use the minimum number of 
hose supporters and other accessories 
per garment. 


Hoarding’s for Suckers 


Another cause for worry in the in- 
dustry has been the buying spree on 
which the women of America have em- 
barked. Last Fall millions of women 
went mad and stampeded on the big- 
gest buying wave in the history of the 
silk hose trade. What they've been 
doing in the corset field, but with far 
less publicity and ballyhoo, dealers tell 
me, has put the hose getting epidemic 
in an eclipse. 

That’s sucker business, the makers 
tell me, as elastic goods, worn or on 
a closet shelf, lose their resiliency after 
a few months. Heat and a warm at- 
mosphere get in their work. A good 
corset, normally, should last at least 
six months. Women have been order- 
ing as many as six and eight garments. 
Most stores today, looking forward 
with foreboding to the day when re- 
turns and complaints might pile up, 
are limiting sales to two garments. One 
reason to be added is that, owing to 
the abnormal demands, they just can’t 
get enough stock to go around if the 
frightened women have their way and 
go to wholesale hoarding. 

Of course, they have found no way 
to stop it if a woman goes around to 
different shops and lays in goods. Also, 
they look forward, if this happens, to 
a long era when there might be almost 
no corset sales at all. As they see it, 
their current job is to “unfrighten” the 
women and so avoid a panic of “scare 
buying.” 

Designers are being told to produce 
new garments with less over-all elastic 
in them. More narrow elastic side 
panels and gussets will be used. Some 
contend that if the cloth is cut on the 
bias it will give some added ‘‘stretch.” 
And, after all, the statisticians add, 
out of every $100 a woman spends on 
clothes only about $5 goes for corsets 
and bras. And that 40% of all females 
under 25 years of age wear no founda- 
tions at all. 

It's the older and fatter women, they 


point out, who will suffer if the rub- 
ber is no longer to be had. These 
dames, if I get their meaning right, 
have let themselves go and go and so 
until rebuilding the body to where it 
can retain itself against the internal 
stresses is out. Like taking the cup 
away from the jelly and expecting it to 
retain its form. They'd spill around 
like soft butter. 

Hospitals and nut houses would be 
filled with them! Their bust-up morale 
would be the ruin of homes and men 
would be wrecked! As well take the 
stars out of the flag! As well crutches 
from a man with a broken leg. Body 
molding, the experts tell me, is more 
than a figure of speech; the fats are 
literally poured into a sustaining mold. 

Already WPB has stated that rubber 
will be permitted for the manufacture 
of surgical garments. These will be 
needed by the army. Rubber for the 
manufacture of hospital needs wil! be 
freed. 

Man will be hit in his suspenders. 
No more leather, no more rubber, soon, 
likely for these. But he won't quite 
lose his pants. Designers are working 
out ways and means. And there are 
always belts even if they are made of 
plastic “glass’’ or canvas. 


“Ration!” the Matron Begs 


It’s the woman, of course, who 
always must suffer most. The young 
and lithe and willowy girl may, per- 
chance, have to go without those things 
we think of as “foolers.” They'll be 
more honest then. But the mature lady, 
built on the lines of an overstuffed 
davenport, may well set up her cry: 

“Take them away? No, no, no! 
Never! Ration if you must. Even to 
one a year. But without them! Please, 
WPB!” 

And the corset makers warn: 

“Keep the war against the enemy. 
Don’t open up the foundation front!” 

Present retail stocks are enough to 
last one to three months, and there are 
many orders now in process of produc- 
tion. After that the b. b. and b. busi- 
ness will be in a tight squeeze. It 
will tax their ingenuity to devise ways 
of stretching skimpy rubber supplies. 
They'll do it, though, and damn the 
Japs. 

I’ve worked hard, boss, on this story. 
I’ve even read the directions to fitters. 
Proof? Here's a quote: 

“It is advised that you touch her 
either in taking her measurements, Of 
by running your hand over her hip line 
and thus discover the condition of her 
flesh.” 

I'll stick to this writing job. I dont 
want to be slapped. 

How about a story on the return of 
blacksmithing ? LES. 
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Announcing the 
13th Annual Survey of Buying Power 
to be published by Sates MANAGEMENT 


April 10, 1942 


Sample tables showing information to be published 


on all counties, and for all cities with retail sales 


volume (1939) of $3,000,000 or more. 
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FOR YOUR NEXT CHICACO VISIT 
...THE PLEASURE OF STAYING AT 
THE NEWLY 
MILLION - DOLLARIZED 


CONGRESS 


HOTEL 


%*% The Congress makes hotel 
history with its smartly designed 
guest rooms and suites varied in 
styling: Tropical, Nautical, Mexican 
themes and many others. All pub- 
lic rooms are radiantly beautiful. 


1000 ROOMS from $ 3.00 
CHICAGO 


Advertisers 
who want to increase 
sales in 
SMALL TOWNS 


use 


600,000 Families 
in 


16,000 Small Towns 
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Agencies 


An organization of agency, advertiser and 
media interests to enlist advertising, and 
advertising brains, more effectively in the 
war program probably will be announced 
soon. . . . In the First World War, an 
Advertising Agencies Corporation was 
formed for this purpose, 

i 
_ Despite sharp reduction in certain classi- 
fications, such as automotive, continued 
activity in food, toilet products, beer and 
liquor, tobacco and certain other groups 
may hold agency billings as a whole this 
year not far from the level of 1941. One 
classification which will expand is motion 
pictures. 

+ 2 

Ruthrauff & Ryan reports that its billing 
from 1930 through 1941 rose 460%... . 
J. Walter Thompson Co. recently said that 
its 1941 business was within a fraction of 
1% of its highest level. 

a ee 

Edward F. Hudson is elected a vice- 
president of Benton & Bowles. . . . Kirby 
Hawkes becomes production manager and 
Esty Stowell business manager of B. & B.'s 
radio department. . . . Edward Battey, Jr., 
research director, is named a vice-president 
of Compton Advertising, Inc... . Herb A. 
Shutts, from MacManus, John & Adams, 
joins MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, 
as research and marketing director. . . . 
Herbert O. Nelson, from Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Seattle, becomes Los Angeles manager 
of Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency. .. . 
Herb Sanford will manage the radio depart- 
ment of N. W. Ayer & Son in the absence 
of Hay McClinton, vice-president, on leave 
of absence to produce “This Is War!” a 
weekly network show for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. . . . Fred Platte, executive vice- 
president of Anderson, Davis & Platte, 
joins Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia, pharm- 
aceuticals, as an executive, 


J. A. Wales joins 
Kelly- Nason as a 
vice-president. 


Pirie MacDonald 


James Albert Wales, founder and presi- 
dent of Wales Advertising Co., has become 
a vice-president of Kelly-Nason, Inc., New 
York. 


Accounts, appointments and changes: 

Monarch Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
sportswear, to McCann-Erickson, Chicago. 

Hanovia Chemical & Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, sun lamps, to Cecil & Presbrey, 
New York. 

Prairie Schooner Trailer Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., and C. A. Sprague Devices, Michigan 
City, Ind., to Carter, Jones & Taylor, South 
Bend. 

Bright Light Reflector Co., Brooklyn, and 
liquor division of Seggerman Nixon Corp., 
New York, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York. 

Sealright Co., Fulton, N. Y., maker of 
paper containers, milk bottle caps, etc., to 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York. 


Media & Agency News 


Newspapers 


Nearly one-sixth of the 1,900 daily news- 
papers in the country were forced to raise 
their subscription prices in 1941, the Wx!/ 
Street Journal said recently in a detailed 
analysis of newspapers. On the other hand. 
circulation of both daily and Sunday news. 
papers continued to climb. . . . Higher 
paper, labor and other costs, it is expected, 
will be met this year by many papers with 
increased subscription and advertising rates. 

* * # 

To conserve materials, Dallas Journal 
adopts a tabloid size for the duration of 
the war. Bloomington, Ill., Daily 
Pantagraph; Greenfield, Mass., Recorder- 
Gazette; and New London, Conn., Dz; 
announce advertising rate increases, all 
effective on May 1. 

+ © « 

Meanwhile, the London Times runs a 
campaign in this country describing its 
“Share the Times’ campaign in England. 
“Sharing” is necessary there, due to paper 
shortage, and restricted circulation. 

* 


Washington Star continued in 1941 to 
lead all newspapers of the United States 
and Canada, measured by Media Records, 
with total linage of 24,022,352. Then 
came the New York Times, 21,343,881; 
Baltimore Sun, 21,303,201; Chicago Tri- 
bune, 21,282,935, and Detroit News, 
21,101,888. . . . Chicago Tribune was first 
among weekday morning papers, followed 
by New York News, Los Angeles Times, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, and New 
York Times. . Washington Star led 
weekday evening papers, followed by New- 
ark News, Milwaukee Journal, Baltimore 
Evening Sun, and Detroit News. . . . On 
top, among Sunday papers in total linage, 
were New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
New York Herald Tribune, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and New York News, 

. 2 © 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin in January 
attained a circulation of 606,186, a record 
for a Philadelphia newspaper, and the sec- 
ond largest for an afternoon paper in the 
country. (Only New York Journal-Ameri- 
can is larger.) Part of the gain was due 
to the passing of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 

* 

Richard E. Slocum, general manager of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee for 
the annual dinner of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, to be held at the Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on April 23, 
in connection with the ANPA convention. 
. . . The Bureau has released to member 
papers an advertisement on ‘Newspaper 
Advertising in a Nation at War.” 

* * * 

Chicago Sun introduces a Victory “V” 
to ear-mark its various editions. . . . Mil- 
waukee Journal featured a defense bond 
poster on the cover of a recent gravure © 
section. . . . Washington Star reproduces 
in booklet form various defense advertise- 
ments it has carried since the declarations 
of war... . Chicago Tribune introduces 2 
three-a-week feature on war gardening. . . - 
Cleveland Press carried more than 40 pages 
of public relations advertising in a recent 
annual “Business Speaks’’ section. 

 — 

DeLisser, Inc., newspaper representative 
firm, presents to automotive advertisers ad 
agency executives a plan for creation 0 4 
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$25,000,000 fund, on the basis of new cars 
and trucks sold in the 1941 model year, 
for the cultivation and education of the 
(American civilian car owner.” 
. 2 = 

James E. Sanford, recently an account 
xecutive with N. W. Ayer & Son and 
Doremus & Co., is named manager of the 
nerchandising service department of the 
chicago Sun. 


L. M. Barton is 

made vice-president 

and sales manager 

of United News- 

paper Advertising, 
Inc. 


L. M. Barton, a founder and former 
managing director of Major Market News- 
papers, has been named vice-president and 
sales manager of United Newspaper Adver- 
tising, Inc., Chicago, recently formed to 
provide advertisers with a national coverage 
unit of daily newspapers. After March 1, 
he ae make his headquarters in New 
York. 


Magazines 


Despite the fact that war demands are 
reducing the supply of chlorine for bleach- 
ing paper, and the supply of certain chemi- 
cals for coloring inks, magazines are 
expected, for the present at least, to present 
advertisers’ messages as attractively as ever. 

“a 

Liberty makes several executive changes. 
Fulton Oursler resigns as editor. Sheppard 
Butler is advanced to executive editor. 
Gerald Mygatt, from This Week, is named 
editor; Alfred C. Strasser art editor, and 
Irving B. Simon production manager. 

ne oe 


Miss. Harriet Warner is appointed sales 
promotion manager of House Beautiful. 
. . . Harry Hayden is elected president of 
Click. . . . Benjamin Allen, director of cir- 
culation, and Lewis W. Trayser, director 
of manufacturing of Curtis Publishing Co., 
are elected vice-presidents. Charles 
Barr Field becomes Detroit manager for 
Curtis. . . . David S. Barber is named ad- 
vertising manager of Young America, suc- 
ceeding John Escher, resigned. . . . Edward 
F. Healey, formerly advertising manager of 
Current History-Forum, joins the advertis- 
ing staff of Post Exchange, New York, 
business paper covering army post ex- 
changes and ships’ service stores. . 
Kenneth Kingsley Stowell, from House 
Beautiful, becomes editor of Architectural 
Rec ord. 

.* 4 

In connection with the observance, this 
year, by Gimbel department stores in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Mil- 
waukee, of the centennial of the Gimbel 
Organization, Saturday Evening Post runs a 


promotion quoting Bernard F. Gimbel to | 


the effect that “American merchants owe a 
real. debt to national advertising.” 
e =e 6 

Fawcett Publications issue a 1941 Circu- 
lation Analysis book covering its different 
groups and publications. 

* * * 

McCall's starts an editorial campaign to 
enlist housewives in the defense program, 
chiefly from the angle of conserving prod- 
ucts and materials. Popular Science 
Monthly begins an editorial series to enlist 
home workshops in war production. .. . 
United States News issues a booklet on 
“How Much Do You Care about Your 
Reputation?” which is being sent to com- 
panies engaged on war contracts which have 
“as yet conducted their business without 
the aid of advertising.” . . . Redbook re- 
ports on the accuracy of some of its predic- 
tions on the war, 


MacLean’s Magazine and Chatelaine, 
Toronto, now offer advertising space, in 
black and white and black and one color, 
in three-quarter page size. 


Executive, editorial, art and production 
departments of Macfadden Publications 
have moved to the Bartholomew building, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

* ed * 


Time shifts the “March of Time,’’ on 
119 Blue stations, to Friday nights. Each 
program hereafter will concentrate on a 
single event or a single phase of the news. 

One hundred authors participated in a 
luncheon of Hearst Magazines at New York 
on February 10 on the importance of maga- 
zines in America’s victory program. 


Transitads Executives 

National Transitads, Inc., appoints Willis 
H. Ambler, Philadelphia manager, as east- 
ern national advertising manager, with office 
in New York. Henry C. Schlichting is 
appointed sales promotion director. New 
York offices have been moved to 366 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
for any section of the United States 


A man of 41, stately appearance, whose best asset 
is a successful 18-year career in selling quality 
products to financially sound, independent distribu- 
tors and dealers in every marketing area, in the ca- 
pacities of salesman to National Division Manager. 
Box 1002, Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


ST.LOUIS 
ROOMS +3.00 uP 
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MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS — 


Now in Book Form 


Pictographs selected for their last- 
ing value from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT issues over a 3!/.-year period 
are now available in pamphlet 
form. 


The 62 best Marketing Pictographs 
are printed on heavy india-tint 
coated stock in duo-tone sepia, 
bound in heavy catalog cover stock. 


Indexed for Ready Reference under 
these headings: 


Advertising 

Distribution, General 
Economics and Financial 
Markets 


People—their Habits and Income 
Selling 


Send only 10 cents in stamps, to 
cover postage and packing. Ask for 
“62 Sales Management Marketing 
Pictographs.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


SALES MANAGER 


Now employed as general manager of company 
which is closing because of inability to get metal. 
Have 15 years’ sales management hiring, training 
men, establishing distributors and licensees. Ex- 
cellent knowledge of important markets. Familiar 
with Priorities. Will reside anywhere. Age 40; 
married; Gentile. Box 805, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


— 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
a z 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


Radio 

A wartime angle on radio’s coverage was. 
stressed in a recent promotion piece of the 
Red network: “No matter how radical and 
abrupt (are) today’s shifts in population, 
no matter where our people wind up to- 
morrow—radio will reach them.” 

SS oe 

In 1941, it is estimated, 13,000,000 radio 
sets were purchased in this country. The 
current total is about 56,000,000. 

* * & 

Billings of Mutual Broadcasting System 
in January passed the million-dollar-mark 
for the first time. The month's total of 
$1,024,512 was 102.8% more than January, 
1941. 

* * # 

CBS finds that in the first 27 days since 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, “only two out 
of a total of 829" of its commercial pro- 
gram periods were “wholly preempted for 
war news broadcasts.” 

se * 

At this writing, only four programs—on 
all four nation-wide networks combined— 
are being discontinued and only one re- 
duced in time, because of priorities. And 
advertisers are moving in to fill these vacant 
periods. 

‘2 2 

KNX, CBS Los Angeles outlet, inaugu- 
rates a 1 A.M. to 5 A.M. show to appeal 
to defense workers who retire late in the 
morning. . . . WABC, CBS, New York, 
offers advertisers spot announcements on a 


new 1-6 A.M. schedule. 
* * # 


The new Blue network announces various 


appointments and changes. G. W. John- 
stone, radio director of President Roose- 
velt’s 1940 reelection campaign, becomes 
director of news and special features. . . . 
M. R. Schoenfeld is named sales manager 
and E. J. Huber promotion manager for 
the Central division; Tracy Moore sales 
manager and David Lasley promotion man- 
ager for the Western division. . . . William 
B. Ryan becomes manager of KGO, San 


G. W. Johnstone 
becomes director of 
news and special 
features for the 
Blue network. 


Francisco. . . . John H. McNeil is now 
manager of WJZ, New York, which for 
the first time in its history has its own sales 
staff. . . . Dr. James Rowland Angell is 
serving as the Blue network's public service 
counsellor, with Dr. Harrison B. Summers 
as director of public service. 


* * 


Dr. Angell will continue in a similar 
capacity with NBC. Thomas D. Rishworth 
will direct public service programs with 
that network. 

a 


With the addition of stations in Mexico, 


Venezuela, Dominican Republic and (Co. 
lombia, NBC’s Pan American network now 
totals 124 stations in the 20 Latin American 
republics. . . . Columbia adds two Ven. 
ezuelan stations to its Latin American net. 
work, which now totals 70. 
«*s © 

NBC appoints Sydney Dixon sales man- 
ager and Robert J. McAndrews sales pro. 
motion manager for the western division 
of the Red network, with headquarters in 
Hollywood. . . . Al Nelson is now manager 
of KPO, Red outlet in San Francisco. . . 
Miss Marion Wallace Myles, former man- 
aging editor and promotion director of 
Parade, joins the Red network's promotion 
staff in New York. . . . Barry Rumple be. 
comes acting chief of research of NBC, suc. 
ceeding H. M. Beville, Jr., now in the army. 

* *& & 


KQV, Pittsburgh, names George P. Hol- 
lingbery Co. national representative. . . . 
Stations acquiring 5,000 watts night power 
currently include WIBA, Madison, Wis.; 
WMBG, Richmond, Va., and 5,000 watts 
day and night, WSFA, Montgomery, Ala., 
and WOOD, Grand Rapids. . . . KBON, 
Omaha, owned and operated by Inland 
Broadcasting Co., begins full-time opera- 
tion on 250 watts about February 13. 
Ernest F. Bader is manager. 

a 

William R. Cline joins WIBC, Indian- 

apolis, as assistant to H. G. Wall, general 


manager. 
* ¢ * 


Phil R. Hoffman, manager of WNAX, 
Sioux City-Yankton, a Cowles station, is 
named vice-president of WNAX Broad- 
casting Co. 


Attention: 


capable trained men. 


tant factor is speed. 


i spite of the sellers’ market condition which 

exists in many industries, there is still a sub- 
stantial number of companies that are operating 
in a buyers’ market, and some of these firms are 
seeking men for their sales forces. An obvious 
need is to find the ways and means for putting 
these companies in touch with firms that, through 
the force of circumstances, are having to release 


The National Federation of Sales Executives is 
currently seeking to establish employment clearing 
houses in each of the 51 local sales executives’ 
clubs which are affiliated with that organization. 
Most of these clubs already have Employment 
Committees or Man-Marketing Clinics. The editors 
of SALES MANAGEMENT will gladly help in every 
way possible to further this program. The impor- 


1. Companies that are being forced to release salesmen 


2. Companies that are now recruiting salesmen 


men. 


We, therefore, make this suggestion. 
are having to let salesmen go, or if you want 
capable new recruits for the sales force, get in 
touch with the nearest sales managers’ club. If 
you do not know how to do this, write either to 
the National Federation of Sales Executives, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, or to the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, who will see that the information 
is cleared through the logical channels. 
organization is large and a number of branch 
offices are involved, be sure to list all the cities 
where you must release men, or want to hire new 


Let’s find a way to keep our trained sales talent 
from being drained off into other branches of 
industry. Write today to one of the two offices 
listed above, or get in touch with your nearest sales 
managers’ club immediately. 


If you 


If your 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


"Kimpak . . . Its Thousand-and-One 
Uses in Industry’ is the story of an amaz- 
ingly versatile wood fiber material which 
the manufacturers describe as “‘one of the 
busiest materials in America.’ Its range of 
uses, from chocolate box padding to insula- 
tion for refrigerator cars, cuts across so 
many industries that the description seems 
an understatement. Kimpak is a big sub- 
ject, but the authors of this brochure have 
done a swell job in condensing it to the 
time demands of the busy executive. Copy 
and artwork team up to give the reader a 
swift, comprehensive picture of Kimpak’s 
functions so that he can spot with no 
trouble at all a pattern for improvement of 
his own product. As a matter of fact, the 
pen and ink sketches alone almost suffice 
to suggest the full scope of Kimpak appli- 
cations, showing it as an aid to fashion in 
the manufacture of rayon, rejuvenator of 
lubricating oils, industrial air filter, optical 
aid, laminate for shingles and thermal and 
acoustical insulation telephone booths, 
automobiles, airplanes, etc, as well as 
“double duty package protection” for a 
number of products including radios, cos- 
metics, furniture, candles and crayons. Ad- 
dress Kimberly Stuart, Kimberly-Clark Co., 
Neenah, Wis. 

* * #* 

The 1942 edition of the Belnap and 
Thompson “Push Book’ is off the press 
and it illustrates again the well-known 
B&T independence of stereotyped formulas 
and custom in shaping sales contest promo- 
tion material to selling trends. The new 
book is like its predecessors in physical 
appearance—a deluxe production combining 
humorous Esquirish art with full color 
effects in merchandise display and inspira- 
tional editorials under resounding by-lines 
—but the resemblance stops there. In the 
opening article Douglas E. Thompson key- 
notes the editorial treatment of the entire 
book in this sentence: “Maybe it won't be 
just selling a product or a service . 
maybe it will be selling an idea, selling 
the company, selling service or selling a 


reputation . . . but it will be selling and 
pr of it! There will be no shortage 
of that!” 


Salesmen and executives will find needed 
stimulation in this book, not only in the 
editorial content, not only in the more than 
700 prizes chosen on the basis of past 
effectiveness, but in the multiple emphasis 


on the folly of curtailing selling effort and 
refusing to orient promotional inventiveness 
to totally new problems. An index of 
prize merits together with a complete ex- 
planation of the Push Plan accompanies the 
book. Requests to Harold M. Norman, 
Belnap and Thompson, Inc., 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

In an attractive two-color folder that’s 
just the size for filing, the Houston Chron- 
icle points to two charts, showing circula- 
tion and advertising growth, to indicate a 
tested device for tapping “The South’s 
Number One Market.” Center of a rich 
agricultural empire, leading industrial city 
of Texas, third largest seaport in the coun- 
try, oil capital of the world, top-ranking 
southern city in total retail sales according 
to the 1940 U. S. Census of Business, 
Houston, this survey reminds us, has been 
a good market for years—long before a 
half-billion dollars in defense money poured 
into the area to make it a better market. 
For copies, address R. W. McCarthy, the 
Houston Chronicle, Houston, Tex. 

* * # 


“A Book of Facts about the Rose of New 
England” highlights the opportunities Nor- 
wich, Conn., offers manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers. A wealth of data is presented in 
this brochure under such headings as near- 
ness to big markets; center of diversified 
manufacturing; transportation by land and 
water; fuel and building materials; indus- 
try sites; eee and water supply; gov- 
ernment; banking and credit facilities; 
education; labor and trade training. Nor- 
wich, with a population of 34,140, serves 
as the trading center for more than 150,000 
consumers. Nearly 50% of the homes, of 
which 72% are single-family dwellings, are 
owned by those living in them. The city 
boasts the third largest morning newspaper 
in the state, which with the evening and 
Sunday editions covers the entire eastern 
section of Connecticut. Requests to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Norwich, Conn. 

¢*s a 

“Here Is the $2,712,705,000 Northwest 
Market’: A survey of sales potentialities 
in several states that the Northwest Net- 
work coverage combines in a single retail 
market “second only to New York City.” 
A table of market information gives popu- 
lation, spendable income, radio homes, re- 
tail outlets and the amounts of money-spent 
in the particular markets that make up this 
huge “super” market; and interprets these 
statistics in relation to (1) “intense mail 
response area,” (2) ‘frequent mail response 
area,” (3) “total effective coverage area.” 
Write to Stanley E. Hubbard, Station 
KSTP, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * * 


“How Will It Print on Gummed Paper?” 
If you've ever had to visualize printing 
effects on various grades of gummed paper 
without benefit of samples, you'll be glad 
to anchor this book in your files. It con- 
tains two sheets, 11” by 17”, of every grade 
of white gummed paper in the McLaurin- 
Jones line. One of each pair of sheets is 
printed letterpress, the other photo-litho- 
graphed, and the same cuts are used 
throughout so that definite comparisons 
can be established. Requests to the local 
McLaurin-Jones paper merchant. 


5000 WATTS - 
TULSA, THE OIL CAPITAL 


KTUL 


CBS 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 


FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 
FEBRUARY 15, 1942 


GEM 


OF THE 


* GULF COAST 


a Se 10 MINUTES FROM BILOXI 
Championship sporting golf course. 
Most delicious meals of the Gulf 
Coast. Fishing, boating, hotel dock. 
Luxurious unique surroundings. 
American or European. Ideal 
winter and summer resort. Write. 
Gulf Hills Hotel,Ocean Springs, Miss. 


THE GULF HILLS 
Bungalow Hotels 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad- 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary negotiations 
for positions of the caliber indicated above, through 
a procedure individualized to each client's personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to negotiate 
and each individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present position 
protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or more, 
send only name and address for details. WwW. 
BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANIMATE YOUR STATISTICS 


The Pictographs designed by the Chartmakers, Inc., and 
featured in Sales Management show how effective 
statistics become when treated pictorially. The huge 
popularity of the S. M. Pictographs is proof that statistics 
treated graphically by the Chartmakers, Inc. capture new 
life and hold the casual reader's attention. Get that same 
reader acceptance for your charts by calling PL 8-0450. 


THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. Ne, 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. at My 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 
For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 
MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


SALES MANAGER 


A potential O. P. M. casualty, who has 20 years 
of business training and executive experience behind 
him and 20 years of peak administrative capacity 
ahead of him, is looking for the organization that 
can profitably buy and use this ability. Going value 
$5,000.00 annually with management of men and 
analysis of markets featured. Box 817, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 
SALES AND SERVICE ENGINEER 


A large well established Chemical Engineering and 
Consulting Organization supplying water condition- 
ing service and chemicals essential to industrial 
plants, has a few vacancies in its sales and service 
staff. Qualifications should include—knowledge of 
chemistry, engineering principles and the ability to 
meet and talk with people. Compensation on a 
basis of salary, bonus and expenses, with excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Our entire staff has 
knowledge of this advertisement. 
Address reply Box 1001, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BY RAY BILL 


PA PRICES AND WPB RATIONING: Busi- 
ness now operates under the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 under which the Office of 
Price Administration and its Administrator, Leon Hender- 
son, are given broad powers over price ceilings, rentals 
and other factors related to inflation and advances in the 
cost of living. While wages of labor and farm commodi- 
ties are dealt with as exceptions, the price controls apply to 
all manner of businesses (whether interstate or intrastate). 

Broad as are the powers contained in this new law, there 
seems little reason to doubt the wisdom of price controls 
because the war effort and public morale of this country 
can be seriously impaired by uncontrolled inflation. 

Capable and wholly fair administration will involve not 
only the ability of Leon Henderson and his associates in 
OPA but will also be affected importantly by the reason- 
ableness of influences which are brought to bear on OPA 
by other branches of the Federal government, and by the 
amount of constructive cooperation extended by private 
business, both big and small. 

From an economic standpoint, many important “joint’’ 
decisions must be made. On some of these decisions may 
not only depend the rate of progress of the war effort but 
also the future social, business and political economy of 
the nation. If too high a proportion of available materials 
goes to a relatively few large concerns in each field, with 
resultant collapse on the part of many small manufacturers, 
if too big a portion of the consumer goods still available 
goes by allotment, ration or any other means to the manu- 
facturer-owned or controlled retail outlets, or to the mass 
chain distributors, with a resultant collapse of thousands 
of independent retailers, then the government and the 
country may be faced with a crisis of serious proportions. 

We do not pretend to know what is planned along this 
line by WPB, OPA and other governmental bodies, but 
we do feel that such problems have not always received 
adequate consideration. Too often, what has been done 
for small business has proved to be chiefly lip service. Too 
often those charged with being its advocates in government 
and in the defense-war effort, have been given no authority 
to go hand in hand with their delegated responsibility. 
We hope whatever is done from this time forward will 
prove constructive and realistic and that OPA, WPB and 
even the President himself will apply their best thinking 
and action to this end. 


[so] 


ICENSING UNDER OPA: All sales executives 

we have asked about how the licensing system 

under the Price Control Act operates profess quite 
complete ignorance as to details. They seem to realize 
fully that the act contains plenty of enforcement and pen- 
alty provisions under such headings as (1) injunctions, 
(2) actions to recover damages, (3) criminal prosecution, 
and (4) licensing. 

No doubt the existence of these provisions suggests to 
most company executives that it behooves them to keep 
well informed as to OPA regulations and rulings and to 
abide by them scrupulously. No doubt the licensing pro- 
vision looks to them like just one more club which can be 
wielded if, as and when necessary. However, there is an 
original angle in this licensing feature. 

All of the other provisions must look to the courts for 
effectiveness and to this extent may be somewhat slow of 
final settlement. After fair warning and reoccurrence of 
infraction, the licensing requirement may be instituted by 
the Administrator of OPA without recourse to any court. 
Thereafter such a license can be cancelled only by appeal 
of the OPA Administrator to the court, together with 
evidence proving provisions of the license have been broken. 

Now all of this sounds normal, but the point which 
might be overlooked is that ordinarily in fields where a 
license system obtains, nobody can do business in that field 
unless he qualifies and secures a license so to do. On the 
other hand, under the new Price Control Act the Admin- 
istrator may issue to, or require of, a given concern a 
license which need not be required from his competitors. 

Since no one has to be so licensed unless he has been 
warned and held at least a two-time violator of OPA 
price regulations, it automatically follows that anyone 
actually licensed under the OPA Administrator's powers 
will in effect be branded as “a criminal on parole.” This 
is a decidedly new aspect insofar as a licensing system is 
concerned. 

Clearly the threat of being licensed and to this extent 
of being put on parole, may go far toward bringing recal- 
citrants quickly into line and toward keeping them in line. 
Clearly such a power may function along realistic lines 
with much greater speed than is possible through any type 
of court action, especially since it is not necessary to cancel 
the license in order to have the recalcitrant stand, so to 
speak, convicted of having done wrong. 
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